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eit Mitsdien | 
utting Cotton Costs 


ROGRESSIVE FARMERS of the South 

have found that the only way to insure a 

profit from cotton is to produce the crop at 
the cheapest possible cost. They know that the 
time to cut production costs is during the grow- 
ing season. 


A Mississippi farmer has cut his cotton costs 
in half. For three years he averaged 10 bales on 
30 acres by use of 3 tons of 10-4-4 fertilizer. This 
year he concentrated 3 tons on 7 acres and made 
10 bales at a greatly reduced expense. The 
figures are: 





7 Acres 30 Acres | 
Fertilizer | $125 | $125 
Seed ie al 7 | ~~ 30 
Planting and Cultivation 70 300 
Picking and Ginning 4 200 200 
Rent | 35 150 
4 60 
$865 _ 





Poisoning 14 
TOTAL EXPENSE ___$451 














10 Bales at 12c | 
Seed at $20.00 ton | $700 
Net Profit | $249 
_ Net Loss | $165 


This experiment was conducted under the supervision of a 
County Demonstration Agent 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


FRENCH POTASH SOCIETY 
Bureau of Agricultural Information 
905 Hurt Bldg.. Atlanta 25 West 43rd St.,. New York 


$700 
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Read the Classified Ads in this Issue }| 
They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 


seeds, and plants. They're interesting and educational. Don’t ferget, The Pregressive | 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. | u er us 


' Look Good— 
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meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or gro 

: cery stores. Write for FREE SAM- 
FOR NEW HOUSES OR a PLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 
CAN BE NAILEDO— SHINGLES Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ Be Appetizing| 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives Win- | 


Up-to- date Farmers Demar nd 
Weekly Farm Papers 

Mf ee most progressive farmers of 

today always want a weekly farm 

| paper. 


Monthlies and semi-month! 
| slow for this progressive aze 


The man who is content with on] 
monthly or semi-monthly doses of agr 
cultural information and 
it not self-evident that such 4a 
less alert, less interested in n 
his business, less concerned 
the-minute informatio: aff 


crops, stock, and markets 
| man who demands t 
orite farm paper every 


t year instead of 12 or 24 Da 
twice as much to get t! 
vice. 


What would you think if 


ness man instead of a dai! 


weekly? The man who demands a mod 
ern farm paper every wee 1 pa 
double money to get it—he is the farme 
most likely to make farm progress ; 
keeping with the progress of the bus 


ness world. 
And The Progressive Fa: 


pre-eminent farm weekly in the South 


How to Get Your Renewal Free 
F YOU like The Progressive Farmer 


we hope you will interest yourself 


getting others to read it. We offer ltb- 


eral premiums to club workers and w: 
be glad to make you a regular agent 


Or if you do not care to work for a 


free? For each $! im subscription 


ther people that you send us, we mw!!! 


renew your own subscription 

free. That is to say, send us $ 
scriptions for other people and vou get 
your own renewal one year free; f 
in subscriptions you get 
eighteen months, etc., etc 





Why not renew your own subscription 


| in this way and at the same time do one 


or more neighbors a good turn by get- 
ting them as Progressive Farmer readers? 


number of subscriptions, why not at least 
get enough to get your own renewal 
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+ the ads in this paper son 

| picture shows again “Gir 
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RILL CASPER Sz 
“What's a goin’ on at that 
| you’re so anxious to 
den? How come you + 
den notion anyhow?” and 
more I ain't tellin’ for : 
Well, we went to the s! 
|savin’ I enjoyed 
I got to admit I 


women a tall 
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CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION 


This is our Carolinas - Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Caroliua, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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“S500 More a Year From 


That Will Be Our Fighting Slogan in 1927 From New 


IVE hundred dollars more a year from farming 
in 1927—let’s go after it! : 


The average Southern farmer can make $500 
more a year from his farm next year than he made in 
1926—the average farmer, we say, with of course pro- 
portionately greater profits for the 
man-whose acreage, horse power, 
labor force, livestock, equipment, 
etc., are above the average. 

This average gain of $500 more 
a year for farmers can be had, we 
are confident, by a wise readjust- 
ment of farming methods and 
policies—and certainly all of us 
will admit that we need the extra 
five hundred. 

All right—let’s go after it! 

Listen to what a cotton farmer said to us last week: 

“Cotton farmers are just about as bad off as they 

were back in the days of 6- and 7-cent cotton 30 
years ago, but there is this big difference: They are 
more progressive than they were then, more ready 
to learn, quicker to adjust themselves, and have 
more confidence and faith in themselves. In those 
days they were down in the dumps and didn’t seem 
to know what to do except to stay there. Now 
they are determined to get out!” 

That is the sort of folks The Progressive Farmer is 
made for. It aims to be a progressive paper for pro- 
gressive people, and we want to join these progressive 
people in highly resolving to go forward, learn a lesson 
from present disasters, and put Southern agriculture 
ona permanently profitable basis which will leave us 
all the stronger and better for the trials we are now 
going through. 
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$500 More a Year From Farming Every Year 


‘ > 
HAT do our folks need most now?” That 
is the question those of us who make The 


Progressive Farmer put to ourselves as each 
new year approaches, and this time there is now no 
question as to what the supreme need is. 

More net cash income for the farmer—that is the 

greatest need in 1927; more net cash income not merely 
for 1927 but for all the years to come. 
_And since The Progressive 
53 times next year, beginning on the first day of the 
new year and ending on the last day, we may say that 
from January.1 to December 31 of the year 1927 we 
shall be fighting every day and every week to help sub- 
scribers realize upon the ambition we have chosen as 
our fighting slogan for the next 12 months. 


“$500 More a Year for the Average Southern 


ye 
Farmer! 
A’ now that we are setting out to help every 


Farmer will be issued 


Progressive Farmer reader really get the extra 
“$500 more a year” in 1927, we do not propose 
to deal in generalities. Instead, 
we propose to get right down to 
brass tacks. When we say that 
the average Southern’ farmer 
ought to make $500 more a year 
in 1927 and can do it, we know 
that these very specific questions 
will be properly asked right away: 
“What crops can we plant, 
and what kinds of livestock 
can we raise, to produce this 
result ? 

“What improved farming methods, what econo- 
mies, what better business and marketing policies 
shall we have to adopt? 

“Furthermore, what information can you supply 

ut general commercial and financial conditions, 





C. LASSETTER 


production, and consumption or supply and de- 
mand, what information about surpluses and carry- 
overs, that will help us? 

“And finally, what general policies for our state 


and nation—what — of organization, legis- 
lation, taxation, etc., can we support and promote 
that will help make farming pay $500 more a year 


not only in 1927 but regularly thereafter ?” 


The Progressive Farmer is supported by the farmers 
who are asking these questions. They are~our folks, 
our friends, our bosses. We are here to serve them. 
And because that is true we propose to make it our 
job every day of 1927 to try to get answers to these 
questions. 

We shall spare neither labor nor expense in getting 
not from our own staff but from agriculturai 
authorities, leaders, institutions, organizations, and 
agencies all over America all the available information, 


only 








— 
H, IT’S Christmas again and the holly’s 
aglow 
Like fairy candles amid the snow, 


To light Old Santa and his reindeer fleet 
Good-Children 








From Christmas-Tree Land _ to 
Street. MRS. PATTERSON MILLER. 
data, experience, business judgment, and scientific re- 


search that we can summon to the help of our readers 
as they set out to get larger profits for every Southern 
farmer. 

Here, for example, are 53 big, practical brass tack 
farm problems that will be exhaustively investigated 
and concretely discussed in our 53 issues from January 
1 to December 31 of 1927 :— 
$500 MORE A YEAR FARMING AND HOW TO 

GET IT: 

January 1—By aiming first of all at richer lands. 
Make fertilizers a supplement to, and not a_ substitute 
for, a wise soil-building program—By Tait Butler. 

January 8—By cultivating not fewer but more acres 
per man: More machine-grown and fewer hand-grown 
crops—By W. C. Lassetter. 
15—By a soundly diversified cropping 
system, including “Living at Home,” plus two money 
crops for every farm—By Eugene Butler. 

January 22—By giving livestock a definite place 
on every farm: The South's Backwardness in Live- 
stock Production and Its Consequences—By Clarence 
Poe. 

January 29—By making Mrs. Farmer a partner 
with her husband in going after that extra $500 a year 
—By Mrs. Hutt. 

February 5—By 
ants to codperate to their 
B. L. Moss. 

February 12—By Buying Fertilizers Wisely This 
Year: Cheapest analyses for various crops and sec- 
tions; codperative buying, home-mixing, etc—By Eu- 
gene Butler and C. L. Newman. 

February 19—(Food and Feed Crops, Reference Spe- 
cial) —By More Food and Feed Crops More Cheaply 
Grown—By Eugene Butler. 

February 26—By Increasing Our Profit From Gar- 
den and Orchard This Year: Wise planning of spring 
and summer work—By L. A. Niven. 

March 5—By Making Partners of Our Boys and 
Girls: Increasing their interest in farm work, club 
work, vocational teaching, etc., by Clarence Poe. 

March 12—By Learning That Good Preparation 
Is Half the Cultivation: A good seedbed, unceasing 
war on clods, “Harrow Before You Unhitch” — By 
Cc. L. Newman. 

March 19—(Dairy Special)—By learning the Fun- 
damental Rules for Dairy Success—By Dr. Butler. 


January 


Encouraging landlords and ten- 
mutual advantage —By 








hd 


Farming! 


Year’s Day Till December 31 


March 26—By Spring and Summer Plans to Make 
Poultry Pay: Care, management, and economical 
feeding plans for fowls, egg marketing, etc.—By J. 
Wood. 

April 2—By using Success-winning Methods With 
Hogs: Pasture, feed, breeding, 
management, and marketing essen- 
tialsk—By W. W. Shay. 

April 9—By Planning Our 
Spring and Summer “Richer 
Lands” Program: A _ soil-build- 
ing crop with or after every soil- 
robbing crop—By W. C. Lassetter. 

April 16—By Wiser Farm Fi- 
nancing This Year: How can 
the farmer best keep out of debt 
and how get necessary credit with 
lowest possible charges for interest, commission, fees, 
etc.?—By Clarence Poe. 

April 23—By a Spring and Summer “Live-at-home 
Program”: Planning for home-raised corn, meat, sor- 


TAIT BUTLER 


ghum, sweet potatoes, peanuts, etc—By M. R. Martin 
and L. A. Niven. 
April 30—By Reducing Expenses for Clothing, 


Hats, Shoes, Etc.: by wiser selection and handling. of 
materials, styles, patterns, etc., Better Care and Con- 
servation, etc.—By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 

May 6—By Better Farm Production Work in May 
—With food, feed, fertilizer, and money crops, live- 
stock, etc. 

May 13—By 
Buying, selling, financing, 
planning. 

May 20—By Harvesting Wheat and Oats Wisely 
and Putting Stubble Land to making feed— By 


Better Farm Business This Month: 
and farm management and 


W. C. Lassetter. 
May 27—By Encouraging Curb Markets for 
Selling Surplus Products of Farm and Home: What 


curb markets are doing—By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 

June 3—By Better Farm Production Work in 
June: With food, feed, fertilizer, and money crops, 
livestock, etc. 

June 10—By Better Farm Business This Month: 
Suying, selling, financing, farm management, and 
planning. 

June 17—By Fighting Crop Pests This Summer: 
Boll weevil, corn insects, fruit pests, tobacco pests, etc. 
—By Eugene Butler and C. L. Newman. 

June 24—By Properly Gathering, Packing, Ship- 
ping, and Selling Fruits, Vegetables, and Potatoes 
—By L. A. Niven, 

July 1—By Better Farm Production Work, Etc., 
This Month. 

July 8—By 
Month. 

July 15—By Sound Practice as to When and How 


Better Farm Business Policies This 


to Lay By Cotton, Corn, Tobacco and Peanuts.—By 
C. L. Newman. 
July 22—By Preparing Moisture-holding Seedbed;, 


Ordering Lime, Seeds, etc., for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, 
and other fall-sowed crops. 
29—By .Saving and Making Money for the 
Farm Family by Canning Sur- 
plus Fruits and Vegetables—By 
Mrs. Hutt. 

August 5—By Better Farna 
Production Work This Month. 

August 12—By Better Farm 
Business Policies This Month. 

August 19—By Selecting and 
Preparing Land, Ordering Seed, 
Lime, etc., for Fall-sowed Pas- 
ture—By Tait Butler. 


August 26—By a Family Coun- 


July 


SUGENE BUTLER 
cil for a Family Budget for wise spending of this 


year’s crop money. (The time to economize is when 
you don’t have to.)—By Clarence Poe. 

September 2—By Wiser Farm Production Work 
in September. 

September 9—By Better Farm Business Policies 
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This Month: Buying, Selling, Financing, Farm Man- 
agement, and Planning, etc. 

September 16—By Selling or Feeding Cotton 
Seed so as to get maximum profits from it—By Tait 
Butler. 

September 23—By Better Rental Plans for Land- 
lord and Tenants, With Suggested Forms of Contracts 
—By W. C. Lassetter. 

September 30—By Planning Needed Building or 
Repairs for Residence, Barns, 
Garage, Storage, Etc.; Construc- 
tion, Roofing, and Paint Materials, 
Etc. 

October 7—By Better October 
Farm Work. 

October 14—By Better Octo- 
ber Farm Business Plans. 

October 21—By Terracing All 





Rolling Lands: How to Do It— 
- sy C. L. Newman. 
c. L, NEWMAN October 28—By Installing a 


Home Waterworks System asa 
Genuine Labor or Time Saver and Therefore Money 
Saver—By Deane G. Carter. 

November 5—By Recognizing Fruit and Nut Trees 
as Money Savers, Money Makers, and Health Pro- 
moters—By L. A. Niven. 

November 1—By Better Care, Management, and Sale 
of Our Timber Crop—By C. L. Newman. 

November 19—By Better Farm Fencing, Drainage, 
and Stump-pulling. 

November 26—By Learning How to Avoid Swindles 
and Fakes and Invest Surplus Cash Wisely — By 
Clarence Poe. 

December 3—By Learning Better Business Methods: 
How to Deal With Banks as Depositor and Bor- 
rower—By Clarence Poe. 

December 10—By Learning Better Business Meth- 
ods: How to Produce, Advertise, Ship, and Sell Pure- 
bred Livestock and Seeds—By Tait Butler. 

December 17—By Learning Better Business Meth- 
ods: Fire and Life Insurance—By Eugene Butler. 

December 24—By Learning the Value of Recrea- 
tion and Friendships—PBy Clarence Poe. 

December 31—By Studying This Year’s Record 
and Planning to Make Next Year’s Better—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 


Genuinely Successful Farmers Will Give 
Experiences 


OT only will the foregoing subjects be discussed 
N by members of The Progressive Farmer staff 

and by outside experts, but we shall summon to 
our aid the opinion and experiences of hundreds of the 
most progressive and successful farmers in the whole 
South. In saying this, we have in mind the adoption 
of a new plan for our 1927 ‘Farmers’ Experience 
Meetings.” lleretofore these “experience meetings” 
have been open to the general public and many of the 
busiest and most enterprising-farmers have failed to 
write on subjects they should have discussed. For 
these 53 big subjects we expect to publish letters only 
from a list of the best and most successful farmers in 
each county of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, according to lists collected by us. 


In setting out to get that extra “$500 more a year,” 
therefore, we propose to give readers the maximum 
help not only of agricultural leaders but of the most 
practical and successful “dirt farmers” all over Dixie 
—men who have done and are doing the job of making 
farms pay. 


Knowing What We Are Doing Before We Start 
igh the right start in 1927—that is a mighty 


important matter and one about which the 53 

big subjects just listed ought to help immeasur- 
ably. But there is much other information we must 
have in order to intelligently and effectively go after 
that “$500 more a year.’ 

Heretofore, we have planted too much in the dark. 
Last spring, for example, if the big fact about the 
fast-increasing acreage of cotton—the 50 per cent in- 
crease from 30,000,000 acres in 1905 to 45,000,000 in 
1925—together with the facts about the big carry-over, 
had been properly studied by every farmer, would 
farmers have addeed 2,000,000 acres more to cotton 
in 1927? 

No manufacturer ever plans his year’s work without 
considering carefully general financial and commercial 
conditions, the trend of production, consumption and 
surplus—and the time has come when no farmer can 
wisely plan his year’s work without considering the 
same factors. 

Early in 1927, therefore, we plan to present a series 
of articles which will carefully report on all the fore- 
going factors as they affect :— 


1, The outlook on price and demand for cotton; 

2. The outlook on price and demand for tobacco; 
3. The outlook on price and demand for peanuts; 
4. The outlook on price and demand for potatoes; 


5. The outlook on price and demand for hogs; 

6. The outlook on price and demand for dairy 

products ; 

7. The outlook on price and demand for poultry; 

8. The trend of fertiliser and feed prices. 

Gilbert Gusler, our new marketing editor, who for 
years has done nothing else but study market and com- 
mercial conditions as they affect farm prices will give 
us the benefit of his vast fund of knowledge on all 
these topics. 


We Must Work With Other Farmers to Improve 
Conditions 

FTER a farmer has gotten all available agricul- 

tural information and has mapped out the wisest 

possible course for him to pursue for himself 

and his own farm, then there is yet something else he 

must do if farming is to prosper—and we are glad that 

this is so. He must learn to work with other folks. 

He must do his duty as a citizen and as a member of 
the craft or profession of farming. 

Farmers of the West are waking up to the fact that 
only through organization and legislation can farming 
get its just rights, and Southern farmers are learning 
the same thing. 

Following are just a few articles dealing with the 
great economic and political issues affecting farm 
prosperity which will appear in just the first seven 
issues of The Progressive Farmer, not to mention 
many others to appear later :— 

January 1—South and West Should Unite for Farm 
Relief, by Clarence Poe. 

January 8— Handling a Cotton Surplus, by Dr. 
B. W. Kilgore, President American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange. 

January 15—The New McNary-Haugen Bill and 
How It Would Work, by Dr. Butler. 

January 22—The Stewart Export Plan and Its Ad- 
vantages, by Prof. C. L. Stewart, 
University of Illinois. 

January 29—How Can We 
Make Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociations Successful? by Clarence 
Poe. 

February 5—The Tariff as 
Western Farmers See It, by C. V. 
Gregory, Editor of The Prairie 
Farmer. 

February 12—Industry, Labor, 
and Agriculture compared by Four 
Tests: Organization, Economical 
Production, Merchandising, and Surplus Control, by 
W. T. Martindale, Director of Organization, Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

February 26—What Sort of Organization 
Farmers Have for Success? by Clarence Poe. 

March — lHlow Would Cancellation of Europe's 
War Debts Affect American Agriculture? by Henry A, 
Wallace, Editor IVallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Our 1927 Special Issues 
GS ‘ciuding. issues already decided on for 1927, in- 
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Must 


cluding the usual “Farm Woman's Special” every 
time there is a fifth Saturday in any month :— 

January 8—Poultry Special. 

January 29—lFarm Woman's Special. 

February 19—Reference Special: Food and Feed 

Crops. 

March 5—Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Special. 

March 26—Dairy Special. 

November 12—More Fruit Special. 


Just What You Want to Know About Horses, 
Mules, Hogs, and Cows 


NE of the important results of the present cotton 
situation is to increase the farmers’ interest in 
livestock. The importance of getting agriculture 
on a permanently sound and profitable basis has been 
emphasized and realized as never before, which inev- 
itably necessitates more livestock, and farmers every- 
where are asking what they must do in order to make 
stock raising successful and profitable. In response 
to that demand we plan to carry articles during the 
coming year on the following subjects :— 
1. Some of the Common Diseases of Horses and How to 
Avoid Them. 
2. Some of the Common Diseases of Cattle and How to 
Avoid Them. 
3. Some of the Common Diseases of Hogs and How to 
Avoid Them. 
4. Some of the Common Diseases of Sheep and How to 
Avoid Them. 
5. Feed and Care of Cows at Calving Time (Before and 
After). 
6. Care of Sows at Farrowing Time (Before and After). 
7. Care of Brood Mare and Young Colt. . 
8 How to Detect Unsoundness in a Horse or Mule. 
9. How to Break a Colt. 
10. Common Mistakes in Feeding Horses and Mules. 
11. Common Mistakes in Feeding Dairy Cattle. 
12. Common Mistakes in Feeding Hogs. 
13. How to Succeed With Sheep. 
14. Collars, Harness, and Currycomb: Some Rules Re- 
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garding Their Selection, Care, and Use 

15. Care of the Boar. 

16, Care of the Bull. 

17. Care of the Stallion. 

18. Registering Farm Animals. 

19, What are the Facts About Inbreeding? 

20. Hog Cholera: Prevention and Treatment. 

21, Contagious Abortion: Prevention and Treatment 

22, Stomach Worms in Sheep. 

23. Blind Staggers in Horses. 

24. Feeding! Mineral Mixtures and Salt to Livestock 

25. Care and Operation of Cream Separators. 

26. Tuberculosis in Cattle and What to Do About It 

27. How to Fit Cattle for the Fairs. 

28. How to Fit Hogs for the Fairs, 
29. Castrating Hogs and Cattle. 
30. A Livestock Medicine Chest and 
How to Use It. 

31. Building and Equipping a Dairy 
32. Barns and Stables for Work 
33. Pastures for Hogs, Temporary 
and Permanent. 

34. Pastures for Cattle, Temporary 
and Permanent. 

35. Selecting Feeds for Dairy Cows, 
36. What Size Horses and Mules Do 
We Need? 
37. Utilizing Manure to Best Advantage. 
38. Points to Remember in Buying Purebred Cattle. 
39. Points to Kemember in Buying Purebred Hogs. 
4. Care and Management of Work Stock in Hot Weather, 
41. Let’s Really Learn the Common Feeding Terms. 
42. Care and Operation of Milking Machines. 


All these subjects will be handled by Dr. Tait Butler 
or by other competent livestock experts selected by him. 


How to Save the Lives and Health of Babies 
and Children 


URING 1927 Dr. Register will devote his “//ecalth 
Sermonettes” solely to the subject of diseases of 
children and infants. The preventable suffering 

and preventable deaths of little folks—tiny dear ones 
who might have been kept alive and well with a little 
more knowledge and caution—this is one of the great 
tragedies of life, and we hope that the health of many 
a child and the happiness of many a mother will be 
saved by these 53 practical health articles :— 





DR. REGISTER 


1.Is There Anything in 28. Adenoids. 
Birthmarks? 29. Diseased Tonsils. 
2. The Poison of Pregnancy. w#. Disinfectants 
3. The Day the Child Is 31. Diarrhea and Diapers 
Born. 32. Constipation. 
4. Preventing Blindness in 33. Mortality in Infants. 
the New Born. 34. The Medicine Chest 
5. Prenatal Care of the 35. Prunes and Prickly Heat, 
Mother. 36. Habits of Children, Good 
6. Baby's Early Days, and Bad. 
7. Why Baby Cries. 37. A Few Skin Diseases. 
8. The Nursing Mother. 38. Accidents to Children, 
9. The Bottle-fed Baby. 39. Things Children Get Into 
10. Milk Sanitation. Their Heads 
ll. Modifying Milk at Home. 40. Candy and Pickles 
12. Feeding the Baby. 41. Syphilis of Mother and 
13. The Toilet and Bath of Child. 
Baby 42. The Ravages of Syphilis 
14. Clothing for Baby. 43. Soothing Syrup and Pac- 
15. Air, Sleep, and Sunshine ifiers. 
for Baby 44. What Splinters Do 
16. Baby’s Weight and 45. The Foot and Shoe 
Height. 46. Rupture of Babies and 
17. The Sick Child. Adults 
18. Room for the Sick Child. 47. Teeth and How to Keep 
19. Disorders of Digestion. Them Useful 
20. Nervous Children. 48. What We Know About 
21. What to Do About Con- Scarlet Fever 
tagious Diseases. 49. What We Know About 
22. What to Do About De- Colds. 
formities. 50. What We Know About 
23. What to Do About Play Whooping Cough 
and Recreation, 51. What We Know About 
24. What to Do in Case of Rabies. 
Accidents to Children. 52. What We Know About 
25. Children’s Drink. Measles. 
26. Toys, Good and Bad. 53. What We Know About 


27. Earache. Tuberculosis. 


For Tobacco Farmers Especially 
\ 4 J" EXPECT to give special attention to prob- 

lems of our Carolinas-Virginia tobacco farm- 

ers during the coming year. At present we 
are convinced that there will almost inevitably be a” 
overproduction of tobacco next year with consequem 
low prices next fall. Statistical facts and news Te 
ports intended to forewarn our readers will be pub- 
lished. The latest information on tobacco culture, m- 
cluding a careful summary of the work of the Oxford, 
N. C., Tobacco Experiment Station, will appear. 

Another matter of great interest to tobacco growers 

will be a full summary of the facts regarding the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codperative Association as established 
by the receivers, and discussion and comment as to the 
lessons tq be learned if farmers are to succeed with 
similar ofganizations in future. 


Some Fine New Features 


HAT all work and no play makes a dull paper as 
—o as a dull boy is acknowledged by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Consequently, along with all our 
efforts to do better farming and get the “$500 More 4 
Year” that we are so anxious to help every reader 
reach, we shall not fail to take time for less practical 
things of a wholesome sort. 
One new feature which has excited much appre 
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December 25, 1926 
dation is Mrs. Charlotte Hilton Green’s letters for 
ature lovers. From these articles many readers are 
jearning surprising and interesting things about natural 
objects they have been seeing all their lives. 


Then there are Gee McGee’s popular articles and the 
“Aunt Het” cartoons, both of which we are just begin- 
ning to use—rare combinations of whimsical humor 
and sound sense. Another cartoon feature just begin- 
ning, “Willie Willis,” will amuse everybody who has 
ever been a child or has children. 

And it is a rather remarkable fact that Gee McGee, 
Aunt Het, and Willie Willis all come out of South 
Carolina, while ““Hambone” comes to us from J. P. 
Alley of Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. Green lives in Raleigh. 


The Work of County Agents 
pm Progressive Farmer has been the unfailing 





supporter of county agent work ever since we 

first had the pleasure of working shoulder to 
shoulder for its establishment with Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, who wrote :— 


“The Progressive Farmer suits me! It is a fast 


team with a good driver.” 

Through all the intervening years we have listed 
county agent work first among the forces remaking 
Southern farm practices. During 1927, we hope to 
publish even more promptly and fully than ever before 
news of farming progress in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, as reported and stimulated by 
county agents. 


Progress of Vocational Agriculture 


NE of the greatest agencies of agricultural prog- 
ress in the South is the work of vocational agri- 
culture in our high schools all over Dixie. This 
work will be given special prominence in our paper 
during 1927—reports telling just what is actually being 
done on the following subjects :— 
1—Money Enterprises 


January for 1927. 


January 25.—Selecting Fertilizer and Seed for 1927. 


February 5.—Growing and Marketing Potato Slips and 
Tomato Plants. 
February 19.—Birthday Number; Vocational Education 


Ten Years Old. 
March 5.—Beautifying School Grounds and Farm Homes. 
March 19.—Diversification Through the Project Program, 
April 2—Evidence of Community Agricultural Improve- 
ment. 
April 16.—Marketing Farm Products. 
May 7—Community Cooperative Activities. 
May 21.—Dairy Cattle Projects. 
June 4.—Stories of Outstanding Vocational Schools. 


Other Special Features 


N“: only shall we issue four special Woman’s 
Numbers during 1927 (such an issue appearing 

every time there is a fifth Saturday in any 
month) but our women readers may count confidently 
on having a number of subjects of special interest to 
them in the last issue in each month, no matter whether 
itis a fourth or a fifth, including the ever-delightful 
monthly “Letter From Long Hope Hill” by Mrs. 
Lindsay Patterson. 

2. We shall continue to give in 1927 as we have 
given in 1926 the best garden and orchard features ever 
carried in a Southern farm paper. 

3. Questions and answers about farm problems 
nearly always rank high in popularity whenever any 
test of farmer-opinion is made. We shall develop this 
feature more strongly next year. 

4. “What's the matter with the weevil? How come 

he didn't do his duty in 1926? And is he permanently 
disabled and retired or likely to come out and eat every 
boll of cotton in sight the first time we have another 
wet summer?” These are pointed questions farmers 
are now asking and they will be answered as authori- 
tatively as possible in an early editorial article. 
, 5. The Mexican bean weevil is another fast spread- 
mg and seriously threatening pest that farmers must 
Now reckon with and about which we shall give full 
information. 

6. Millions of dollars have been spent by state and 

Federal governments to collect and verify the infor- 
Mation contained in free Farmers’ Bulletins. In con- 
nection with subjects discussed in our “$500 More a 
Year” series, we shall publish a list of such bulletins 
dealing with that subject and blank on which they may 
be easily ordered. 
; 7. Our mountain farmers will be kept in mind dur- 
ing 1927, Experiments throwing valuable light on the 
farm problems of this section will be reported. And 
€special attention will be given to the ‘Farmers’ Fed- 
tration” now doing such excellent work in several 
Western North Carolina counties. 


8. “Every Progressive Farmer reader a member 
of some farmers’ organization”—how happy we should 





be if that ideal could only be realized! During 1927 
we shall not only publish more definite information 
concerning co6dperative marketing associations, the 
Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, etc., but we shall print 
reports from many local farmers’ clubs that are pro- 
moting community progress, prosperity, and neighbor- 
liness. 

9. All our old friends such as Bill Casper, Sam 
Johnson, and Hambone, who combine wit with wis- 
dom, and Dr. Holland; whose sermons delight every- 
body will be with us as regularly as usual. 

10. On page 5 next year, along with President Clar- 
ence Poe’s usual “Hiltop Farm Notes,” Review of the 
World’s News, “Success Talks for Farm Boys,” etc., 
will appear readers’ symposiums on several subjects 
recently crowded out as follows :— 


* How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through a. 


Love of Beauty in Earth and Nature. 

How ‘We Have Found Increased Happiness in Old Age. 

How We Have Increased Our Happiness Through the 
Beauty and Force of Religion. 

11. Hundreds of our readers have been particularly 
interested in our selected bits from the farm news of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. In fact, 
this feature, made practicable because ours is a weekly 
paper, has been so well liked that we are thinking 
seriously of enlarging it for 1927. 

12. Farmers do too much talking under cover and 
not enough where their voice can be heard with effect. 
In 1927 we hope to devote much more space to “The 
Voice of the Farm,’ thereby giving farmers a chance 
to express their opinions on economic problems where 
all members of our great Progressive Farmer family 
can hear. 

13. The best editorial thought in America of interest 
to farmers is to be found in farm papers throughout 
America and the best of this is selected each week and 
published under the head, “A Standard Farm Paper 
Says.” This, too, is one of the excellent features to 
be continued. 

14. Next week we cxpect to be able to announce a 
new tip-top serial to start with our issue of January 15. 
The Progressive Farmer endeavors to select serials 
that can be enjoyed by all the family. i 

15. “The prettiest farm weekly in America’—that’s 
what we promised our readers a year ago, and we have 
made good our promise. For 1927 we promise even 
greater attention to beautiful cover pages, full pages 
of illustrations, and attractive typography. 


Locating Master Farmers in Your County and 


State 
Ne here is a brand new sort of enterprise The 


Progressive Farmer will undertake next year 


which will excite more interest and attract more 
attention to the fundamentals of good farming than 
probably anything else we have ever done in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. 





A CHRISTMAS POEM: “IT CAME UPON 
THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR” : 


VERY year in the writer's home since the } 
E little folks became big enough to take notice, 
i the first thing Christmas morning has been 
to go downstairs and put on that most beautiful 
of Christmas musical records—in fact, the most 
beautiful of all Christmas hymns—and repeat it 
several times while the stockings are being joy 
| ously empticd. Everybody ought not only to read 
but to memorize these four beautiful verses:— 


the midnight clear, 


It came upon 

That glorious song of old, 
{ From angels bending near the earth 

To touch their harps of gold; 

Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 

From heaven’s all-gracious King; } 
f The world in solemn stillness lay 

To hear the angels sing 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled 
And still their heavenly music floats 
f O’er all the weary world; 
Above its sad and lowly plains 

They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 

The blessed angels sing. 


O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 

Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way 

With painful steps and slow, 

Look now! for glad and golden hours 

Come swiftly on the wing; 
O rest beside the weary road, 

And hear the angels sing. f 


For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When peace shall over all the 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

} And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 

—Rev. Edmund Hamilton Sears. 


earth 








~ 
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We are going to try to find in cach county in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia one “Master 
Farmer”—a farmer who is an outstanding example of 
sound farming practice and achievement. Having lo- 
cated one such farmer in each county, we shall next 
try to select the 10, 12, or 15 foremost “Master Farm- 
ers” in the state and award to each of these men a 
gold medal as a certificate of distinction, these medals 
to be awarded at a banquet to be given at the state 
capital with eminent state and national leaders partici- 
pating in the ceremonies. 


This plan of selecting 10 or 15 “Master Farmers” in 
each state was inaugurated by the Standard Farm 
Paper organization, of which The Progressive Farmer 
is a member. It has been tested out with great success 
in Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Texas by Standard Farm Papers. The movement is 
heartily approved by leaders in agricultural extension 
work, vocational agriculture, etc., and maximum coop- 
eration trom all these agencies is expected. The selec- 
tion will first be made in North Carolina, followed by 
a similar selection of 10 or more “Master Farmers” 
from Virginia and 10 or more from South Carolina. 


Watch for fuller details and announcements in later 
issues of The Progressive Farmer and your county 
paper. Altogether this promises to be perhaps the most 
talked of movement ever inaugurated by The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


More Success Stories 
Cian a number of notable stories of how out- 


standing North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia farmers have achieved success will ap- 


pear during 1927. Already prepared and awaiting 
publication are sketches of Mclver Williamson of 
South Carolina, J. H. Quisenberry of Virginia, and 


R. L. Shuford and D. J. Lybrook of North Carolina. 


And all these features constitute but a part of 
the service we hope to render during 1927 to our 
great host of 475,000 loyal Progressive Farmer- 
reading families. For the small sum of 2 cents a 
week we hope to summon to the help of each 
family the advice and counsel of the foremost ex- 
perts in all the various lines of agricultural progress. 
We hope to give each family some definite help in 
the drive towards “$500 More a Year for the Aver- 
age Southern Farmer” and thereby promote the 
supreme ideal which shall always animate The 
Progressive Farmer— 


To help make Dixie— 
A Land of Plenty, 


A Land of Beauty, 
A Land of Rural Comradeship. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Nine Publications We Especially Recommend 


INE publications we especially commend to all 
N Progressive Farmer readers who want the best 

and most helpful literature for intelligent farm 
folks in 1927 are listed below. We also list (1) the 
price of such publication by itself for one year and 
also (2) the “club price” at which we can furnish that 
publication and The Progressive Farmer both for one 
year. Write us for prices on any list or combination 
of publications that you want, but here is “a blue rib- 
bon list” in which you cannot go wrong :— 











Weekly or Price Club 

monthly alone price 

Youth’s Companion ............ Weekly $2.00 $2.60 
Literary Digest ........ssseeee: Weekly 4.00 5.00 
American Magazine ........es0+:- Monthly 2.50 2.85 
Woman’s Home Companion Monthly 1.50 1.75 
McCall’s Magazine ..........++++: Monthly 1.00 1.50 
Boys’ Life ccoscoceccsccesscvccocese Monthly 2.00 2.50 
BrecGers Gasette ceccscccecvsecce Weekly 1.00 1.50 
Hoard’s Dairyman .....-....++++++ Weekly 1.00 1.25 
Christian Herald ......cccccccossee Weekly 2.00 2.00 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


T chris E is a better thing than the observance of 











Christmas Day, and that is, keeping Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have done for 
other people, and to remember what other people have 
done for you; to ignore what the world owes you, and 
to think what you owe the world; to put your rights in 
the background, and your duties in the middle distance, 
and your chances to do a little more than your duty in 
the foreground; to see that your fellow-men are just 
as real as you are, and try to look behind their faces 
to their hearts, hungry for joy; to own that probably 
the only good reason for your existence is not what 
you are going to get out of life, but what you are going 
to give to life; to close your book of complaints against 
the management of the universe, and look around you 
for a place where you can sow a few seeds of happi- 
ness—are you willing to do these things even for a 
day? Then you can keep Christmas.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The Naming of St. Nicholas 


UMULT filled the little town of Bethlehem. 
Tribesmen from warrior clans, merchants rich in 


goods for sale and barter, owners of flocks and 
herds, had come to pay tribute at Caesar’s command. 
A colorful gathering it was which taxed the capacity of 
the inn and all habitations which extended hospitality. 
Nor when night had drawn sable curtains over the 
sleeping town had the last wayfarer come. Mendicant 
in appearance despite the fact that he rode a beast, an 
old man approached the inn and demanded admittance. 


The keeper was tired and querulous. Scornfully he 
eyed the applicant. “Thou 
hast no money to pay,” he ob- 
served, “even had I the room. 
Get thee gone.” 

Pitifully the mendicant made 
appeal. “I am old, old,” he 
cried, “but at Caesar’s com- 
mand I have come far. I must 
have shelter lest my blood be 
upon thy head. Shelter, too, 
for my beast.” 

“Sleep thou then with thy 
beast,” the keeper 
contemptuously. “And, old 
let off easily. Pay but twice the 
Who art 


answered 





man, thou shalt be 
charge for thy beast and I shall be content. 


thou that hast come far?” 

“IT am Nicholas,” cried the old man, “a poor flock 
owner of Esdraelon. Yea, I shall sleep with my beast 
in thy stable but there shall be but the one charge. I 
am poor, poor—but pittance my tribute but I have come 
to pay.” 

“Be gone,” cried the keeper, “that I may get my rest. 
Crowd thou close against the wall for there may be 
others more worthy of shelter than thee.” 


for payment had been made, Nicholas sought the 
stable’s shelter and with his beast lay down to 
All 


QO) ier pan and rejoicing that no further demand 


rest. Again the street was dark and deserted. 
Bethlehem slept. 

Slow plodded the beast of another wayfarer approach- 
ing the town of Bethlehem. At the beast’s head strode 
a man, and a woman rode, head drooping, shoulders 
sagged in weariness. Dogs barked, but no human ap- 
peared to welcome. High rode the moon in splendor, 
stars holding immutable mysteries of the ages looking 
down. Again was the innkeeper roused from sleep to 
voice vehement protest when the wayfarer demanded 
lodging. 

“IT am of the House of David,” said the visitor in 
answering the rebuff, “and must we sleep on the streets 
of this his town?” There was dignity in the voice but 
it won no response. 


“Not even Caesar himself,” cried the keeper, “could 
find room in Bethlehem. Perhaps thou mayst find shel- 
ter among the tents of the tribesmen who have gathered 
here. I am awearied and must take my rest.” As the 
keeper made to close the door a soft voice interrupted: 


“Sir,” said the woman, “I beseech thee to find shelter 
for our need is great. More I cannot reveal to thee.” 


The enveloping hood fell back and a face of singular 
loveliness and purity appeared. 
ful, added their appeal. 
is not fitting,” 


Eyes, dark and wist- 
The innkeeper hesitated. “It 
he replied, “that one of the House of 
David should be 
sheltered among 
beasts but it is 
all I can offer 
thee. Come thou 
to the stable. At 
least thou shalt 
be safeguarded 
against chilling 
blasts and shall 
rest from thy 
weariness.” 
Tossing fitful- 
ly upon his pal- 
let of straw, Old 
Nicholas was 
roused by the 
intrusion. Vehe- 
mently he pro- 
tested, to be si- 
lenced by stern 


" ° 

y4 words of the 
innkeeper. 

) - “Thou dog,” 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


said his host, “hush thy snarling lest I turn thee into 
the street there to consort with others of thy ilk.” 


“Gently,” admonished the woman. “Gently, for he 
is old and poor. We shall not disturb thy slumbers 
again for we, too, are weary and seek rest.” Then even 
as Nicholas had done, the visitors lay down upon the 
straw. Again the mystery of night, brooding over a 
sleeping town. 

The seeming mendicant, tossing upon his pallet, mut- 
tered in fitful dreams. “I am poor, poor,” cried the 
sleeper. “Little I have to pay but I bring it thee.” 
The woman murmured in compassion as she, too, slept 
to dream dreams far more beautiful. But no beggar 
was Nicholas. In far Esdraelon he counted his flocks 
by the thousand and his rags were but disguise that 
tribute should be small. Shrewd, mean, and grasping 
was Nicholas, a man to bring fear to the heart of wo- 
mankind in his debt and to make little children cower 
as he passed by. The scheming heart of Nicholas was 
well content. Even as the innkeeper had been befooled 
so would be those who received tribute on the morrow. 
Nicholas slept on, a furtive smile upon his bearded face. 


OW there was anxiety and whispered conversa- 

tion in the stall where only the crunch of feed- 

ing beasts had disturbed the silence. Out into the 
night went the man and the curses of the innkeeper on 
being disturbed quickly changed to words of compassion. 
Bearing certain bundles and accompanied by the old 
wife of the innkeeper the man returned 


kingly in his countenance. A good man, no doubt loved 
by all his people.” How far from the truth of past 
days, how prophetic utterance of days to come! 


The day in Bethlehem had wakened to new life 
Tradesmen cried their wares, children played about 
the tents of the tribesmen and in the streets. His 
duty over, Old Nicholas had turned to crowded shops 
and as the hours passed men marked him as a shrewd 
but lavish buyer of things dear to childish hearts. Then, 
accompanied by bearers of burdens beyond his strength, 
Nicholas sought out the poorer quarter of the town 
where unkempt children played and old wives muttered 
over endless tasks. Soon joyful cries announced the 
coming of a strange messenger of good will and peace. 
With each gift which made glad some childish heart 
Old Nicholas bestowed a smile, warm, radiant, compel- 
ling affection and respect. 

As the clamor grew and children thronged about 
gift-maker and attendants, the women came to marvel 
and inquire. Among them was one who had served 
the lord of Esdraelon, knowing him for the hard mas- 
ter that he was. “How now, Nicholas,” cried she, 
“servest thou the Prince of Darkness that thou givest 
gifts? For what purpose comest thou to this part of 
Bethlehem? I know thee to be hard and cruel, yet 
children now adore thee and clasp thy hand.” 


Old Nicholas held up the bony fingers which had 
touched warm flesh not many hours before. “Know 
thou, woman,” he replied, and his voice was liquid, 

gentle, “that the man thou hast known hast 























to take up vigil before the stable door. oritee. passed on. My sins, many and grievous, 
Moments, in which silence was broken by =) have been forgiven. I serve no prince nor 
moans low and anguished, passed. The = king except the new-born King of Love.” 
crooning voice of the old woman reached 5 “Thy name?” inquired a child who 
the anxious watcher. And now there was = clutched the old man’s hand. “Nicholas,” 
the thin wail of a new-born babe. Through F a answered the benefactor, smiling warmly 
it all, Nicholas, tired from his journey, an 3 down. 
slept beside his beast. 5 “Hail!” cried the child. “All hail Saint 
And now as gray banners of the dawn = Nicholas, friend of the children of Beth- 





heralded the coming day, again was peace 
of the village disturbed. With no uncer- 
tainty, striding fast as though they knew 
that the journey’s end had come, gaunt 
camels came out of the night and bearded 
men pressed in at the open door. 

“Show us the King,” they cried, “for we have come 
to worship Him.” And the woman, a tender smile 
transfiguring her wan face, pointed to the babe wrap- 
ped in swaddling clothes. Clamor again as men clothed 
in the garb of shepherds and bearing crooks crowded 
the little place, sinking upon bent knees to gaze in 
reverent awe. 

Tired from his journey, Old Nicholas had slept 
heavily and well. 


Aroused once more, he rose with harsh curses on 
his lips, to pause in wonder at the strange spectacle. 
But among those strangers might be one who would 
recognize the lord of Esdraelon’s flocks. “Begone!” 
shrilled Nicholas. “Why come ye here to break my 
rest?” 

A kneeling shepherd rose to rebuke and then it was 
that Nicholas caught sight of a tiny babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes lying in the manger, an object of 
adoration for all those who had come to his chance 
resting place. Bewildered, Nicholas rubbed sleep- 
clouded eyes, when all at once the little room was filled 
with radiance never seen on earth before. Above the 
babe’s brow glowed a halo. Out of the dawn-tinged 
sky came swelling chorus of a new song, its accom- 
paniment a rustling which betokened wings. “Glory 
to God in the highest,” sang the unseen host. “On 
earth peace, to men good will.” 


approached the circle and, too, knelt in adoration. 

Then as wise men and shepherds tendered gifts 
something caught hard at the heart of the old man. 
Fumbling in his ragged robe, Nicholas brought forth 
a coin of gold and reaching forward pressed it into 
a tiny hand. As he touched the babe it seemed to 
Nicholas that a smile meant for him alone illumined 
its face. “My King,” breathed Nicholas. “My King, 
forgive.” 

First of all in the line to pay tribute, Nicholas of 
Esdraelon faced the collectors with a smile upon his 
face which somehow since the night before had been 
transformed. Freely he paid his tribute, far more than 
had been expected by those sent to receive. Then as 
he passed out the chief collector turned to his fellow 
and observed, “Clothed in rags he came to us, bearing 
a king’s ransom. And, mark ye, there is something 


T have by something irresistible, Old Nicholas 


lehem.” The crowd caught up the cry. 
“Hail Saint Nicholas,” shouted happy chil- 
dren, “Hail the children’s friend.” 

And so came the first Saint Nicholas, 
serving the King of Love and _ bearing 
gifts—gifts richly repaid as are all those 

given by those who serve the King unselfishly. 


—_— or 
The Beauties of Winter 
Ne that the joys of another summer have passed 


away and the days of autumn have come in their 

glory, we begin to look forward to that period 
of the year in which, to some, nature seems dead, but 
we know that she is just asleep weaving in her dreams 
how she can open the doors of spring in the most 
heart-quickening way. 

Winter is filled with many pleasures that can never 
be forgotten. Everyone, young and old, likes to think 
of the gathering of the family circle around the old 
fireplace, piled high with glowing logs, and listen to the 
quaint old stories that our parents and grandparents 
like to tell us of their childhood. How we enjoy hear- 
ing how they went to church in a wagon or the games 
they played at school! Then things were so different 
from what they are today. We seem to be bound closet 
together while around the fireside than anywhere else. 
Each, in accordance with the thoughts of his own heart, 
sees pictures in the fire. Age looks back and sees 4 
life stretched behind it like a road over which it has 
traveled. Youth sees the future bright, golden, happy. 

Another beauty of this season is snow. What is more 
beautiful than to wake in the morning and see the white 
snow stretching as far as the eye can see? Looking on 
the beauty of this velvet blanket, the stillness, the quiet- 
ness that it brings seems also to still our aching hearts. 
No matter how sad we may have been, the beauty of 
the scene calms us, makes us see the loveliness of lite 
rather than its difficulties. 

In winter we celebrate one of our greatest holidays— 
Christmas—the time when our hearts yearn to make 
someone happy, when in our minds we see far P 
away in a man- 


ger a little habee \W] Q LJ | IN GC 


and its mother, 


the child thate YOU ‘A - 


came to earth 
and died that we ~ LI /A\Ppp Y ‘ 
‘NEW: 


might have ev- 724. 

erlasting life. \~ 6} 
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North Carolina Farm News and Facts 


HAT the cattle tick in reality has 
heen eradicated in North Carolina 
is shown by the last order of the re- 
tiring Board of County Commissioners in 
Columbus County. The Board gave notice 
to landowners that dip- 
ping vats might be de- 


stroyed. The material 
becomes the _ property 
of the landowners on 
whose farms the vats 


were located. 
* * * 

The silver loving cup offered by the 
Southern Railway for the best 10 ears 
ef corn produced in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Kentucky, or Tennes- 
see, has been awarded to J. A. Patterson, 
of China Grove, a former corn club 
member of Rowan County. The award 
was made to Mr. Patterson by the unani- 
mous vote of a committee of agricultural 
experts selected to judge the samples 
sent in. Mr. Patterson has worked 
closely with County Agent W. G. Yeager 
and is rated by him as one of the best 
corn growers in North Carolina. 

* * x 

About 40,000 pounds of pecans will 
be harvested by Frank V. Scott and C. 
0. Robinson, of Pasquotank County, 
this fall, from trees which they have 
planted during the last few years These 
two growers have pooled their nuts in 
order to grade and market them to ad- 
vantage. 





*_ * * 


Substantial reductions in freight rates 
on peaches from the Sandhills section of 
North Carolina and on cement from 
production points are proposed in re- 


ports by examiners of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
a 


Only about 20,000 boys and girls, out 
of the 300,000 of club age on North Caro- 
lina farms, are enrolled in junior club 
work, 

* * * 


Two local coéperative farm associa- 


tions in Pamlico County have sold prod- 
ucts amounting to $104,700 with a sav- 
ing to farmers of over $12,000 above 
local prices, reports County Agent R. 


W. Galphin. 
* * * 


The farm population of North Car- 
olina, in 1925 was 1,446,881 persons as 
compared to 1,501,227 persons in 1920. 
About 54,000 folks have moved to town 
or quit farming. There were 937,001 
white persons on the farm in 1925 as 
compared to 1,023,011 white persons in 
1920: there-were 459,880 Negroes on the 
farm in 1925 as compared to 478,116 in 
1920. There were also about 20,000 less 
children on the farm in 1925 as compared 
to 1920. Back in 1920, there were 
451,199 children under 10 years of age 
and in 1925 there were 431,368. These 
figures have just been given out by the 
Department of Commerce at Washing 


ton, D. C. 


* * * 


The same report says that there were 
283,482 farms in North Carolina in 
1925. Of these farms, 8,651 were lo- 
cated on brick or concrete roads; 2,651 
were located on macadam roads; 12,240 
were on gravel roads; 119,590 were on 
improved dirt roads; 130,990 were on 
unimproved dirt roads and the remain- 
ing farms amounting in number to 9,360 
were on most any kind of road. 

a 


In coéperative sales and purchases, 
farmers of the state sold only $663,227 
worth of products in this manner in 1919, 
but in 1924 they sold products to the 
value of $13,017,567 by codperative ac- 
tion. There was also some increase in 
the value of the supplies bought codper- 
atively. In 1919, the amount was $421,- 
142, and in 1924 the amount was $450,013. 

. - 2 


There were 7,393,161 chickens on 
the farms of North Carolina January 1, 
1920. On January 1, 1925 there were 
8,558,145 chickens. The sheep on Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, numbered 90,556; on January 


1, 1925, this number had decreased to 
66,557. The goats on January 1, 1920 
were 23,912 in number; by January 1, 
1925, these had decreased to 15,959 in 
number. The value of the farm imple- 
ments and machinery on January 1, 
1920 was $54,621,363; by January 1, 1925 
this had decreased to $46,436,784. The 


W. L 
ING CONTEST 
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he represents. 
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radios on farms on January 1, 1925, were 
1,357. The tractors on farms on Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, numbered 2,277 and by Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, the number had increased 
to 7,909. 
a a 

Feed, fertilizer, and labor figures in the 
report are also worth noting. Back in 
1919, farmers of the state were spending 
$12,291,851 for feed and in 1924 they 
were spending only $8,674,786 for this 
material. In 1919, they spent $48,796,094 
for fertilizer and in 1924, they spent only 
$32,014,159 which is about $16,000,000 less. 
For labor in 1919, the Tarheel farmer 





spent $10,818,456. In 1924 this amount 
had dropped to $8,096,123. For lumber, 
posts, firewood, and other timber mate- 
rial, the North Carolina farmers spent 
$2,166,987 during 1924. 

a 


* * 


The livestock products produced and 
sold are interesting. In 1919 there were 
95,747,638 gallons of milk produced on 
the farms of the state. In 1924, this 
amount had increased to 108,151,634. 
This shows an increase in milk produced. 
There were 25,551,506 pounds of butter 
produced on the farms in 1919. In 1924, 
a slight decrease was had with only 
25,359,789 pounds being made. This was 
probably due to the increase in cream 
and butterfat sold, because in 1919 the 
farmers sold 100,933 gallons of cream 
as compared with 169,057 in 1924. They 
also sold 729,419 pounds of butterfat in 
1919 as compared with 974,793 in 1924. 
Whole milk sold in 1919 amounted to 
7,060,063 gallons. By 1924, this had in- 
creased to 11,221,900 gallons. The amount 
of wool sold has decreased in recent 
years as shown by the fact that 342,302 
pounds were sold in 1919 and only 282,- 
889 pounds sold in 1924. More eggs are 
being sold, however. The report shows 
that 24,841,021 dozen were sold in 1919 
as compared with: 25,587,169 dozen sold 
in 1924, 

* * * 


The number of farms in the state has 
increased from 269,763 in 1920 to 283,- 
482 in 1925. There has also been a 
slight increase in the number of farms 
operated by the owners. In 1920, this 
was 131,847 but in 1925 it was 132,610 
farms. Mortgage debts are increasing, 
however, because only 20,149 of these 
farms had mortgage debts on them in 
1920 while in 1925, the number had in- 
creased to 24,983. The value of these 
mortgaged farms in 1920 was $103,282,- 
055; the value in 1925 was $199,995,960. 
The amount of the mortgage debt in 1920 
was $31,968,285; in 1925, this was 
$43,621,054. The amount of the debt 
was considerably less than half the value 
of the farms. 


South Carolina Farm News From County Agents 


HE indications from our farm sur- 
_ are that we are spending be- 

ween $750,000 and $1,000,000 for 
supplies, every one of which we might 
grow at home. We find that 
four items: hog products. 
flour, corn products, and 
syrup will amount to $500,- 
000 or more. During the 
month five community meet- 
ings were held with an esti- 
mated attendance of 652, at 
which I tried to emphasize the importance 
of planning our farms so as to take care 
of this unnecessary expense.—S. W. Epps, 
Dillon County. 





* * * 


The acreage of wheat, oats, rye and 
other small grain crops will be the larg- 
ést in the history of the county. Prac- 
cally every farmer in the county is 
putting out at least one acre of wheat 
and enough oats to feed livestocx.—T. 
W. Morgan, McCormick County. 
x * * 


At least 150 acres of wheat have been 
Planted in Marion County. * This wheat, 
however, is planted by a large number 
ot farmers, as their acreage is only suf- 
‘cient in each case to safely supply home 
needs.—W. R. Wells, Jr., Marion County. 


*_ * * 


Many farmers have sowed 200 to 300 
her cent more small grain than last year. 
ven though the farmers may not have 
tufficient livestock to utilize this acreage 
of small grain, it will serve to add hu- 





mus, prevent leaching and washing, and 
thereby conserve thousands of tons of 
soil from being carried off in the sur- 
face waters down into the creeks and 
rivers, which, if removed in this manner, 
means a depleted soil and a total loss.— 
G. H. Griffin, Oconee County 
” + * 


Hundreds of acres of Aiken County 
soil will be under green cover this win- 
ter. We used all surplus seed in the 
county and then drew on_ neighboring 
counties for other planting seed.—C. Lee 
Gowan, Aiken County. 

* * * 


There seems to be an unusual deter- 
mination on the part of the farmers to 
protect their soils from washing and to 
increase soil fertility A large acreage 
has been planted to vetch, clovers, and 
small grains which are to be turned un- 
der for soil improvement.—S. M. Byars, 
Anderson County. 

“ * * 


One farmer who bought a soybean 
harvester through the county agent will 
have about 300 bushels of soybean seed 
saved from this year’s crop. Many other 
farmers are saving sufficient seed for 
their own use by different means; some 
cutting them down and thrashing by 
hand, others using mowing machines to 
cut.—H. G. Boyleston, Barnwell County. 

. ec 4 


An initial order for 308 pecan trees for 
28 small farmers has been placed by the 
county agent. Larger quantities have 





been ordered by the buyers themselves, 
one order being for 1,000 trees, another 
for several hundred, and several from 75 
to 100 trees each. I am not pushing this 
matter particularly and am advising some 
not to plant them, where the situation 
does net promise.—J. M. Eleazer, Sum- 
ter County. 


* * * 
Six farmers who were intending to 
set commercial orchards decided not to 


do so, because of the overproduction of 
the peach crop in our section. I am un- 
dertaking to introduce some home or- 
chards and small fruits for the largest 
markets, as Charlotte, Gastonia, and 
Rock Hill, where conditions warrant this 
kind of project—L. W. Johnson, York 


County. 
* * * 


I have assisted in marketing ciaht cars 
of sweet potatoes, three cars of hogs and 
eight thousand pounds of pecans, also some 
poultry, peas, etc. All of these commodi- 
ties necessitated help in grading, loading 
and marketing.—F. M. Rast, Clarendon 


County. 
* * * 


I have an interesting story of one 
farmer who has sold two litters of pigs 
from one sow. We have a record on 
these pigs showing that if the meat was 
put on the market at 20 cents per pound 
the two litters would amount to more 
than $900.—T. A. Bowen, Pickens County. 

*“* + 


The heaviest car of turkeys ever load- 
ed here was shipped this month. The 








poultry car carried 2,000 pounds over- 
load, and 3,900 pounds were shipped by 
express. The shipment totaled around 
20,000 pounds and netted the farmers 
participating in the sale $6,003.35.—Claude 
Rothell, Saluda County. 

* * * 

We had 36 ewes shipped into the coun- 
ty for distribution among five farmers. 
They were only native ewes, but had been 
bred to a fine registered ram. I could 
have distributed many more if I had 
only had them. Most of the farmers in 
the county who have been raising sheep 
find the industry profitable—R. H. Lem- 
mon, Fairfield County. 

-—* 6 

C. W. Mahon, Gray Court, had one- 
quarter of an acre in vegetables and sold 
$16 worth of beans,$12 worth of sweet po- 
tatoes, $4.60 worth of tomatoes, making 
a total of $32.60 of actual sales. This 
does not include the vegetables and fruit 
used in the home. L. S. Cook, Fountain 
Inn, had one-half acre of irrigated snap- 
beans and sold $85 worth, besides home 
use and beans saved for seed.—C. B. Can- 
non, Laurens County. 

* * * 

The interest in poultry has increased at 
least 100 per cent during the present 
county agent's administration. Over 1,000 
hens were culled during November. Sev- 
eral coOperative orders for baby chicks 
have already been made. More orders 
will be made the first of the year. We 
hope to grow out 10,000 next spring to 
put on the market as broilers.—Clyde S. 
Addy, Lexington. 
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NORTH CAROLINA VOCATIONAL TEAM THAT WON HONORS AT NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW 
Competing with some of the best high school stock judging teams in the United States, 


four Tarheel high 


Paramore, of Vanceboro School, Craven 


place as an individual judge of Jersey cattle 


school boys, forming the 
the recent National Dairy Show at Detroit, won third place in judging Jerseys. 


North Carolina vocational team, entered in 


Roy 
County (the first boy on the left), won fourth 
in a field which kad 66 contestants. Ernest 


Kinney, of Friendship School (the second boy on the left), Alamance County, won ninth 


place as individual in the Jersey class 
Morgan, coach, teacher of 
boro; Murphey Royal, Salemburg 


cational 


High 


agriculture, Craven 
School, Sampson County; and Houstin Austin, 


The other three are in the order named: E, 


County High School, Vance- 


as alternate, Oakboro High School, Stanly County. 


Some Significant Facts in North 
Carolina Farm Progress 

N HIS recent comprehensive report 
I: the State Board of Agriculture, 

Hon. W. A. Graham, commissioner 
of agriculture, gave a review of the 
year’s work which contained a number 
of interesting and important features. 
Some of these striking facts are con- 
densed from the report and given in the 
following paragraphs. Says Commis- 
sioner Graham :— 

“We have 54 cotton warehouses with a 
licensed capacity of 185,675 bales and 
stock on hand amounting to 116,203 
bales. 

“The grading of soybeans for the sea- 
son of 1926-27 has begun. Mr. Castelloe 
does most of this work at Washington, 
N. C., where the department has a labor- 
atory set up for this purpose. The work 
will continue till late in March. The 
services of this laboratory will extend 
over all the territory from Elizabeth 
City to Belhaven. A fee is charged for 
this service in all cases—$4 for a carload 
and $2.50 for less than a carload. These 
fees are recovered into the treasury of 
the department. 


“All counties in the state were re- 
leased from state and Federal quar- 
antine December 10, 1925. It has been 


necessary to continue the work on some 
infested premises in Gates, Hertford, 
Northampton, Pender, New Hanover, 
Onslow, and Carteret. This work was 
completed November 1 in all of these 
counties except Carteret which was com- 
pleted November 30, 1926—thus com- 
pletely ending tick eradication in the 
state. No reinfestation may be expected 
since South Carolina has cleaned up all 
territory adjacent to the state line and 
the small infested area in Virginia has 
been satisfactorily worked for the past 


year and all infested territory in that 
state will be released from state and 
Federal quarantine December 1, 1926, 


except Southampton County which is be- 
ing actively worked and will be ready 
for release in the near future. 

“In tuberculosis eradication, 74 coun- 
ties have completed the work: we have 
13 counties in which the work is being 
conducted, leaving 14 counties which have 
not as yet made an appropriation for the 
work. Three of these 14 counties are in 
the east and II in the west. Many of 
them have a large cattle population and 
it is hoped that an appropriation can be 
secured from them in the near future 
We still continue to lead all states in rxe 
number of counties cleaned up. Our per- 


centage of tfiberculosis is very low and 
this makes the cost of eradicating it 
very light as compared with those sec- 
tions which have a high percentage of 
infection. In addition to the work men- 
tioned above we have tested all herds 
of the state institutions and most of the 
Orphanage and other charitable institu- 
tions. 

“Of hog cholera during the past 
few months, there has been the most 
severe outbreak that has occurred in the 
United States since 1913. There has also 
been a great serum shortage and a mate- 
rial increase in the price. We have re- 
ceived reports from more than 100 veter- 
imartans, county agents, and others in 
all sections of the state (in answer to a 
letter sent out) indicating that there are 
no extensive outbreaks in the state, al- 
though the disease is more prevalent than 
in the past. We have had a great in- 
crease in the demand for serum, but we 
had quite a supply on hand at the be- 
ginning of the outbreak and had connec- 
tions with a reliable serum company that 
has kept us supplied. It has not been 
necessary to increase the price, although 
the market price had about doubled. 

“The work in accrediting hatcherics is 
being done under the regulations adopted 
at the last meeting of the board. The 
work continues to be popular. It is esti- 
mated that from 35,000 to 40,000 birds 
will be tested. White diarrhea is quite 
prevalent in the flocks of the state and it 
is unusual to find a flock in which no 
disease exists. 

“While the work with blucherries has 
not actually started, yet mention should 
be made here of the fact that a govern- 
ment appropriation has been secured for 
cooperative blueberry investigational 
work, to be conducted at the Coastal 
Plain Test Farm along lines comparable 
with the present codperative grape and 
bulb work between the state and Federal 
departments. This appropriation became 
available July 1, 1926. 

“The most striking result of the eros- 
ion studics, was probably, the discovery 
that three-fourths of the annual erosion 
takes place during the three summer 
months of June, July, and August, show- 
ing that attempts to control soil losses 
by means of cover crops will be only 
partially successful unless these are 
grown throughout the summer.” 


Are Farmers Raising the Right 
Kinds of Food? 
A STUDY of the individual records 


tk of a large number of farms located 
in South Carolina indicates that farm- 


ers usually raise their own meat, milk, 
butter, eggs, chickens, potatoes, corn- 
meal, and miscellaneous garden vegeta- 
bles in large measure. In addition, they 
frequently raise their wheat and syrup. 
The figures below are based on actual 
conditions on 170 owner farms for one 
year for an average farm family of four 
or five persons. 


Products Quantities * Values 
ND Ss ntdlinek eae ke 460 pounds $46 
ee err 76 
as macwatets a0 142 pounds .......... 56 
I tiara he sbi icine CE Nines canine 20 
ee PETE EEe 60 head ekuaurets 45 
Potatoes 28 bushels .......... 28 
ee SED <6.ccr wai icone 28 
0 Ee 12 bushels ..... jc Ve 
Syrup...... ee ee 5 
RG ct oh da “SEAS OE ME ROSENT SSO RReS 57 
CE ecistsars “cabeosesarenssissensee 10 

These farmers are producing good, 


wholesome foods, with the exception of 
certain garden vegetables which are not 
listed. The more general production of 
leafy vegetables and also of fruits for 
home needs seems desirable from a die- 
tary standpoint, according to the data 
gathered from these 170 farms. 
WARD C. JENSEN. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Tarheel Farm News Told by 
County Agents 


A “Program of Activity” for Rich- 
mond County next year is being 
worked out in conferences with bank- 


ers, merchants, and leading farmers with 
a view to bringing about a measure of 
relief for cotton growers next year.—J. 
L. Dove, Richmond County. 

* * . 

Sixty-five farmers of the county were 
invited to a Farmers’ Night at the Rotary 
Club. Tt was a good get-together meet- 
ing and everybody seemed to enjoy it. 
The Rotary Club is planning to hold a 
similar meeting each year until all the 
farmers have a chance to attend.—N. K. 
Rowell, Chowan County. 

* * * 

The White Cross community held a 
meeting at the schoolhouse and formed 
a community organization. Officers were 
elected and work on a program was be- 


gun. Bahama Community will organize 
next month—W. I. Smith, Durham 
County. 
* * * 
Data from nineteen farmers indicate 


that the principal changes to be made 
in next year’s program will be a de- 
crease in the cotton acreage and an in- 
crease in peanut acreage.—L. W. Ander- 
son, Perquimans County. 

* + * 

At a poultry mecting in Wakelon one 
night recently the building of brooder 
and poultry houses was discussed. Sev- 
eral of those present said they expect to 
build standard poultry and_ brooder 
houses before spring.—J. C. Anderson 
Wake County. 


x * « 
The Lee County Poultry Show was a 
decided success. Two hundred and 


twenty-six birds were entered by 26 
poultry raisers of the county. The San- 
ford Merchants’ Association sponsors this 
show each year.—E. O. McMahan, Lee 
County. 

* * * 

Two litters of pigs entered in the 
North Carolina Ton-Litter Contest were 
weighed the day they were 90 days old. 
One litter weighed 816 pounds and the 
other weighed 620 pounds. There are 10 
pigs in each litter.—R. B. Reeves, Pitt 
County. 

* + * 


On account of the presence of cholera, 
267 hogs on four farms were vaccinated 
in one week. These hogs were valued 
by their owners at $5,340. The county 
agent has placed a trial order for 1,150 
pounds of pyrotol for 17 farmers in 


different sections of the county. This 
will be used im demonstrations.—G. 4 


Falls, Pasquotank County. 
OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY | 
C. B. Williams 


HARLES Williams, more 

commonly known as “C. B,” was 
born December 23, 1877, at Shiloh. Cam- 
den County, N. C., where he was reared 
on a farm. He en- 
tered the North Car- 
olina State College 
of Agriculture when 
it was in its earliest 
infancy and was 
awarded the B. §. 











Burgess 


degree in 1892 and 
M. S. in 1896. Muss 
Margaret Williams 





Moring of Raleigh, 
N. C., became Mrs. 
Williams July 5, 1900. Their children 
are Frances (now Mrs. Tom Park) and 
Frank. Prof. Williams is head of the 
Department of Agronomy, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture, and 
has been in agricultural work continu- 
ously since graduation in 1893, as chemist 
with the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, director and _ vice-director 
of the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, and dean of the College of Agri- 
culture. 


Cc. B. WILLIAMS 


R. F. Brackin 


UFUS Foy Brackin was born De- 

cember 21, 1898, at Headland, Ala., 
and there reared on a farm. Mr. Brackin 
is a graduate of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, having finished with the 
class of 1923. He married Miss Madge 
Kearns, of Farmer, N. C., July 28, 1925. 
Sifce September 1, 1924, he has taught 
vocational agriculture at Farmer, after 
teaching a year in a high school. He has 
also held office in the Farmers’ Union. 
Mr. Brackin writes us that some of the 
things he is striving to achieve are :— 

1. To enable our farmers to buy and sell 
coéperatively. 

2. To train young farmers who have the 
qualities of leadership for service in their 
communities. 

3. To make the growing of livestock, espe- 
cially hogs, dairy cattle, and poultry, one of 
the important farming enterprises of his 
community. 

4. To assist the adult farmers in 
communities in any problems which come up 
for solution. 


5. To standardize the farm crops and live- 
stock of his community in order to handle 
and market it more economically 


G. 0. McBroom 


EORGE Oliver McBroom, voca- 

tional teacher, Philadelphus High 
School, Red Springs, N. C., was born the 
day before Christmas, 1859, near Des 
Moines, Towa. and 
was reared on 4 
Polk County, Iowa, 
farm. He was 
graduated from 
Drake University 
in 1885 and in 1887 
married Miss Mary 
Pritchard of Cory- 


their 





don, Iowa. Theif 
G. 0. McBROOM children are Helen. 
Lucile, Edith and 


Edward E. He has two grandchildren 
living at Copenhagen, Denmark. Mr. 
McBroom has taught for more than x 
years and before going to the Philadel- 
phus school was vocational teacher at 
Harmony and Lillington, N. C. Mr 
McBroom writes us as follows :— 

“IT am working to get the farmers t® 
produce their crops at less cost and to 
do more general farming with less cotton 
and more food and feed. I am_ also 
working for a pasture on every farm 
with one or more cows in it.” 
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A Helpful Quarter-hourof Farm Reading 


Federal Warehouse Act Helping 
Farmers 


. HE Federal Warehouse Act was de- 
1 signed to meet just such an emergen- 
cy as now faces the cotton farmer by 
reason of the low price of cotton as they 
begin marketing a huge crop.” So says 
H. S. Yohe, of the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, who is in 
charge of the ad- 
ministration of the 
United States 
Warehouse Act. 
“It required the 





agricultural crisis 
H. 8. YOHE following the 
World War to 


awaken farmers, warehousemen, and the 
bankers to the potential benefits of the 
act,” says Mr. Yohe. “In fact, during 
the past five years the patronizing of 
warehouses operating under the Ware- 
house Act has increased enormously. 
But only recurring emergencies like the 
present one, together with other con- 
tributing forces, will eventually bring 
about a full realization and enjoyment 
of the benefits of the act. 

“In framing this Act, Congress in- 
tended that out of it should come a ware- 
house receipt that should be acceptable 
generally to bankers as security for ag- 
ricultural loans. The thought was that 
if the farmers could borrow on their 
stored products, they would not need to 
market their products immediately fol- 
lowing harvesting, but they could store 
the big bulk of them and release parts 
from time to time as the market could 
absorb them without depressing prices. 

“The United States Warehouse Act is 
not mandatory. The law gives to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
to say who may or may not Operate un- 
der the law. It authorizes the Secretary 
to license a public warehouseman and to 
make certain regulations under which 
such licensed warehouses must operate. 


“The Secretary of Agriculture licenses 
warehousemen only after a thorough in- 
vestigation to determine whether they are 
competent, that they know how to care 
for the product in question, that they are 
honest in their business relations, that 
they are financially responsible, and that 
they have men at the warehouse who 
know how to care for the product. 

“After being licensed, they are under 
constant supervision on the part of the 
Government in the same way that the 
National banks are subject to supervision 
under the National Banking Act. 


“The work under the warehouse act has 
now reached a point where the receipts 
of Louisiana or South Carolina Federally- 
licensed warehousemen are as acceptable 
for collateral purposes in St. Louis or 
New York as they are in Louisiana or 
South Carolina, because of the sound ad- 
ministration back of the act. The aim is 
to grant favors to none, to give every- 

y a square and a businesslike deal, to 
use every practical and sound precaution, 
and thus to accomplish the outstanding 
Purpose of the act: namely, the develop- 
Ment of a warehouse receipt which will 
be generally acceptable to bankers as se- 
curity for agricultural loans. 

“The first really effective entrance of 
the Federal warehouse receipt into bank- 
ig channels as a credit instrument oc- 
curred in 1921, although, of course, pro- 
8ress had been made under the act previ- 
ous to that time. In July of that year 
the first of the large codperative market- 
mg organizations went to the newly re- 
vived War Finance Corporation to ar- 
Tange for a loan. As security it offered 
Federal warehouse receipts. On_ the 
strength of these receipts, its application 
for $7,000,000 was granted. A few weeks 


live organization, on the same kind of 
security, was granted for $30,000,000. 
Since that time it has been used exten- 
sively for various growers’ organiza- 
tions, merchants and individual farmers.” 

Farmers should remember that cotton 
is not the only crop which can take ad- 
vantage of this Federal Warehouse Act. 
Among the products on which such re- 
ceipts can be issued are: grain, wool, to- 
bacco, peanuts, broomcorn, beans, pota- 
toes, syrup, dried fruit, canned fruits and 
vegetables, and cotton seed. Write Mr. 
Yohe for further information. 


Can We Guess Hog Prices? 
ZYINANCIAL returns to hog producers 


depend to a considerable extent upon 
how well they adjust the volume of their 
production to the demand for the prod- 
uct, declares the Department of Agri- 
culture as a result of a study of the 
factors that affect hog prices. 

The dominant influences in the hog 
market, says the department, are the 
supply of hogs on the market and expec- 
ted to arrive on the market within the 
next few months, the quantity of hog 


products in storage, the general price 
level, general business conditions, and 
th2 prices of alternative products. The 
general levels of demand, here and 


abroad, are both important, but ordin- 
arily change only slowly. 

The so-called “hog-price cycle” was 
found by the department to be due to the 
tendency of hog producers to overshoot 
the mark in increasing production when 
the relation of hog prices to corn prices 
was favorable, and to reduce too much 
when it was unfavorable. This excessive 
reaction, says the department, resulted 
from the accumulation of, production 
changes during the interval before re- 
duced or increased breeding began to off- 
set market receipts and prices. 

Coupling the corn-hog ratio, indicat- 
ing what changes were likely to occur 
in breeding, with other factors indicating 
changes in the weight of hogs and the 
demands of the consumers, the depart- 
ment believes that very good forecasts 
of hog prices could have been made for 
the pre-war period. Since the war, how- 
ever, conditions have been so unstable 
that the purely mathematical formula 
has not given such satisfactory results. 

The department believes that its pig 
surveys have provided the hog market 
with much better information as to pros- 
pective supplies than were available be- 
fore the World War, while the agricul- 
tural outlook reports of the department 
and similar information from _ other 
sources may be tending to change farm- 
ers’ reactions. 

Full details of the study have been 
published in Department Bulletin 1440-D, 
entitled Factors Affecting the Price of 
Hogs, copies of which may be obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Quick Chilling for Hams Found 
Advisable 


OT a winter passes but that we 

find a good many farmers inquir- 
ing about the exact ingredients and ex- 
act amounts in this and in that meat 
“cure.” Some swear by dry-salting and 
others wouldn’t handle a ham outside of 
the meat “tub.” 

This big packing house and that big 
packing house has its own “cure” and I 
know of sundry “small packers” who 
have built up a trade for cures of their 
own that maybe you or I do not fancy. 
Somehow or other farmers have always 
chased “ham cures” with diligence— 
and yet it is safe and sure to contend 
that there are a whole lot more bad 
hams outside the packing house than 


there are inside of them together. 
Some given packing house ham may be 


“too fresh’”’ to suit you or it may have 
this or that other slight objection—but 
on the whole whatever good sized pack- 
er's ham you get a hold of it mostly is 
sweet and fairly eatable; whereas that 
same thing can't be said of country 
hams without flattering some of them 
to say nothing of a good many that 
were buried or thrown into the river. 

On the whole | don't believe there is 
a real quibbling point or considerable 
difference in “cure” in the general run 
of packingtown hams—but there is a 
vast variation between them on the one 
hand and the lower fringe of country 
hams on the other hand, and nobody 
can claim that the favor and advantage 
is not on the side of the big’ killer's 
hams. Suppose they all vary a little in 
salt, in sugar, in smoke, in time to 
cure and in ripeness for marketing and 
in sundry other matters of slight taste 
in very edible hams—there is one point 
in which big killers have come into 
rapid alignment and have made a radi- 
cal change from past practice. This 





WILL THIS HAPPEN TO YoU? 
If it should happen, are you protected against 
loss? 


point is quick curing of the carcass af- 
ter killing. 

Research now points rather conclu- 
sively to lack of prompt chilling of the 


carcass as the leading cause of sour 


hams. Packers now are chilling within 
the 24 hours and down to 18 hours 
whereas they used to run the process 


from 48 to 72 hours. Sour hams and 
possible causes of sour hams have been 
studied under a fellowship in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago backed by the 
American Institute of Meat Packers. 

The organism that causes sourness of 


hams has been found in the ham at 
the very beginning. No fresh ham can 
be gotten into the laboratory so 


promptly or in such very sanitary way 
but that there is a likelihood that the 
sour ham micro-organism may be found 
in the center of the ham or in the mar- 
row or thereabouts. Therefore the 
matter becomes not one of keeping 
them out, but of keeping them from 
making any headway, and prompt chill- 
ing is the resort of the modern packer. 

The rather easy going way in which 
some farm hams lie around in the 
flabby state piled one upon another to 
stand after butchering is not at all in 
accord with the findings of this re- 
search fellowship in the University of 
Chicago. The packer’s idea of this mat- 
ter is to chill them then and there and 
chill them quick and have the chill to 
the center of the marrow before the 
clock strikes the butchering hour the 
next day! 

Farmers may say widely, “I haven't 
chilled my hams so quick and my hams 
are good hams!” Brother, if I sat at 
your table and ate your ham I would 
say it was good. Even if I had eaten 
much better ham in the restaurant for 
breakfast, still I should say a good 
word for your ham! 

So, since the American Institute of 
Meat Packers now comes out for quick 


chilling of hams it would seem that the 
farmer has everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose in arranging his butchering 
operations so that temperatures inside 
the ham can be kept within flirting dis- 
tance of the frost point after butchering 
and until the salt has had time to take 
effect. G. P. WILLIAMS. 





GEE McGEE SAYS— 


Have You Paid Your Taxes? 


FEEL that there won't be any tax- 

gleaners in heaven. The state and 

county tax collector took my coat, the 
city came along and took my britches, the 
corporation tax absorbed my shirt, the 
city license tax grabbed my hat, the auto- 
mobile tax hooked my shoes, the luxury 
tax got my socks, and here I am standing 
out in the cold—with nothing on but two 
frowns and one pair of BVDs. 


A Burning Question 
HE present fire insurance rates in this 
country are promulgated by the stock 
insurance companies in this manner : First, 
they establish a basis rate on your build- 
ing to suit them, and then build the charge 
as follows: 











DEE OOO Cidiesiiccksvertaccseadens $ 3.50 
Brick-on-edge flue .........ccccees 50 
Pie HOE GHROREE bo cccvcccescessses -50 
Pee SOONG: GE BOG isis ccaccrcceees 40 
WM SENUND Sxcavecascehesanaensixes 35 
ME bs cco uncuancneoeeseees 40 
Pe RE OED: eae cise cevcnendes . we 
BOOP TOOUORE 6icecssrccdienncscoecs 60 
Parapet WONG, WOW ccc crcccccvesess 40 
EE Sr eer ee rae -20 
CRS ORRIED 560k 000 ccseccccsecnsesces 35 
AMEND 9 be Ccasdearasenseienes 35 
Witt GROOOOE 6c cscissnccucceccccs 50 
Pe OR MONEE, cpa xsenecowededasne -20 
Matches in building .............. 45 
CAMA SECES GU CHING 5 cans cs cecccosses 25 
ONION xia rece secnnisascewissadee 1.00 
Heels BPOCOTIOG oo s:ccccccscscceses -50 
Handle dry G00ds ....cccccccccece 60 
Blandle HACE WATS occ ccccccccvece 75 
Miscellaneous hazards ..........+. 30 

Pachinko. 2000. crscisccrecced $12.50 


Can a Cow Hide? 

OUSIN Joe farms for a living, and 

raises an occasional cow from a calf 
that somebody gives him. Not long ago 
he murdered his cow, and dressed it and 
sold it to a beef market at 6 cents a pound. 
The beef market sold it to us for 35 cents 
a pound. Cousin Joe sold his hide (or 
rather the deceased cow’s hide) to the 
Hide & Seek Leather Co., for 3 cents a 
pound. That company sold it to the 
Mostley Paper Shoe Co., for 20 cents a 
pound, and they took 4 ounces of this 
leather and 2 ounces of paper and cotton 
and thread, and made a pair of baby 
shoes therefrom, and sold them to my 
shoe store man for $1.85 and he was good 
enough to let me have ’em at only $3.98, 
and now my baby’s got no shoes—as they 
lasted only two weeks. 


Acid Phosphate and Farmer-luck 


PEAKING of trusts, gentlemen agree: 

ments, and what-nots; but the mill- 
stone which is now and has been for years 
tied around the farmers’ necks is the price 
of acid phosphate. In 1923-24 acid phos- 
phate (16 per cent) retailed at about $12 
a ton. In 1925-26 it retailed at $17.74 
and the retailer did not make his “salt” 
out of it. The manufacturers are keep- 
ing the price of this commodity so high 
the farmers are forced to buy mixed fer- 
tilizers regardless of what they may have 
of their own in the way of cottonseed 
meal, to make a home mixture. 


The next big “trust agreement” is the 
price placed on cotton seed. We under- 
stand one man tells all the oil mills what 
price they can pay for seed all over the 
state, and it is religiously maintained, and 
the farmer suffers. 

When it rains brickbats the farmer has 
his spoon, and when it rains soup he’s 
got his umbrella. He deserves some con- 
sideration from somebody somewhere, but 
we don’t know how he'll ever get it. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Piece of Snake 


HEY buried Romkey in a hurry, 

and took the silver mounted pistol 

to lay on the shelf in the captaim’s 
cabin. Once more the men were on their 
good behavior. Two went scurrying up the 
trails to keep guard again. The rest sat in 
a circle, looked at each other, and said 
hardly anything. 

Langdon, a tall, lanky fellow with a 
face the color of dirty paper, took it 
upon himself to assume command. He 
was the one who had cried, “Served him 
right,” when they had found Romkey 
dead. Apparently the belief was strong 
that the captain was just around the 
corner checking up on every word. 

“Take something more to the young 
lady,” he ordered Duncan. “Tell her 
she'll not be bothered again.” 

Duncan shivered and his jaw dropped. 

“There’s blood on the ground by the 
door,” he quavered, “I'm = afraid— 
ha’nts”— 

He got a cuff that sent him sprawling. 

“Get along,” growled Langdon. 

Duncan limped away. He knew the 
girl would not look at the dinner, but it 
gave him a good excuse to talk things 
over with her. His objections had been 
part of his plan of appearing too weak 
and spiritless to be worth watching. At 
the moment that sort of acting had not 
been difficult. The terror of the girl's 
predicament, the pistoling of Romkey, 
had set his nerves to jumping. He re- 
membered too well even now how Rom- 
key had looked as the pistol barked, and 
knew that he would see that dying face 
often in his dreams. 

There was, as he feared, a dark spot 
on the hard packed ground before the 
cabin door. Duncan, with stony face, 
walked right over it, but something 
twisted inside of him as he did it. He 
had to wait a minute before he could 
make his voice sound bold enough to 
speak to her. 

To that breathless 
said: 

“It’s Duncan again. 
right.” 

He could hear the girl panting like a 
hound after a hard run as she lifted the 
bar and thrust the door open. The next 
second she had two frantic arms around 
him and was sobbing against his shoulder. 


silence within he 


Everything's all 


“Take me away,” she begged, “quick, 
quick.” 

He was far too unsure of himself to 
feel any gratification. Yet that grasp 
warmed him. At the same time her agi- 
tation made him fearful. Escape now? 
The thing was impossible. It would 
take preparation, waiting, night and a 
lucky chance. Yet he feared to say it. 
She was im the mood to rum shrieking 
to the woods if she were told that she 
must hide longer in that cabin, 


> F COURSE we'll go,” he said in a 

voice that he tried to make reas- 
suring. “I'll get a couple of horses ready 
and hide them. You be ready when I 
give the word.” 

She grew a little calmer, and looked 
up at him—even though she still uncon- 
sciously held him tight. He almost 
winced at that look. She seemed to think 
that he could do as he promised. Could 
he? The thought of his comparative 
powerlessness made him savage. 

“When things are ready,” he told her, 
“Tl walk past and whistle. Then you 
make for the timber and work around 
to the other end of the camp. I'll have 
the horses tied in that clump of trees 
north of the sheds.” 

She nodded and then seemed to freeze 


im a new terror. 


By A. E. DEWAR 


Author of “The Road to Carolina” 


“Alone?” she asked. “Do I have to 
go by myself?” 

“IN be busy,” he explained. “If they 
miss me, they may start looking for me 
before we're ready. They won't know 
you've gone. You'll have to do it by 
yourself. I'll meet you where the horses 
are.” 

He hesitated. “If you see the men 
coming toward the timber, and I’m no- 
where in sight, get on and ride anyway.” 

She cried out at that, as if he had 
struck her, and shook her head. For a 
moment they stood there, breast to breast, 
and he could feel her gather herself to- 
gether. Then she stepped back. 

“When you whistle,” she repeated and 
was gone. 


Hl 
UNCAN went back to Langdon. 
The men still hung together un- 
easily and looked over their shoulders 
often. They were wondering about 
Horner. Presently Langdon clapped his 
hands together. 

“Romkey done for him,” he declared. 
“I'l bet on it.” 

They argued over that. Langdon in- 
sisted that Horner's failure to show up 
gave force to his argument. They tried 
to recall which way Horner had gone. 
One man was sure. He started off to 
the woods. Three more followed him. 
The rest sat still and jeered at them. 
Langdon turned finally. 

“You're scared to get into the brush,” 
he accused them. “Nobody's waiting to 
pick you off.” 

Two more swaggered after him at 
that. The others hunched their shoulders 
and sat still. 

Duncan sauntered off towards the 
sheds. The stockade held a few horses. 
Most were out in the timber, hunting for 
their feed. All wore hobbles, of course. 

No one was at the sheds. Duncan slip- 
ped in, picked out two saddles, a couple 
of bridles, and a couple of saddle blankets 
and tossed them over the fenee. He 
crawled over and picked them up. The 
door of the shed was in sight of the men 
by the fire. 

Keeping the shed between himself and 
the men, Duncan went straight into the 


timber, then turned north, crossed the 
trail and reached another clump of 
woods. This was the one he had pointed 


out to the girl. At a safe distance from 
the trail, he put the saddles and equip- 


ment down and went back to look for 
mounts. 
There were two fairly good looking 


geldings fairly close at hand. He led 
them over into the same clump of trees, 
found an open patch with good grass and 
left them there in hopes they wouldn't 
stray far. He did not dare saddle them 
until shortly before he was ready to try 
to leave. 


IV 


S HE started back, a faint cry came 

to him. It echoed near at hand. He 
heard the men calling to each other. 
What had happened? He began to run to- 
ward the cabins, and then with a sudden 
fear of discovery, turned back and hid 
the saddles carefully. Someone hunting 
horses might find them. 

When he came in the open, there was 
only one man in sight. He was turning 
over the spades and shovels with a bored 
air. 

“More diggin’,” he commented. “They 
found Horner.” 

A man broke out of the timber at a 
run and came panting up. 

“Whiskey, quick,” he cried. 
bit me.” 

It was Langdon. The other man hand- 
ed him a dipper. Langdon'’s hand shook 
as he drank. His pants leg was rolled up 
to show a hairy ankle. One spot seemed 
to be a little swollen. Bending over, 
Duncan could see the punctures. 

“Hev you got the snake?” asked the 
grave digger. 

Langdon still swallowing the whiskey 
as if it was the elixir of life shook his 
head. The other man grunted. 

“You're as good as dead then,” he 
said sourly. “We'll dig a grave wide 
enough for two.” 


“Snake 


Langdon threw down the dipper. “I'll 
get it,” he cried, and then moaned and 
clutched his leg. He sat down and 
almost sobbed over himself. He had found 
Horner, dragged back im the brush. 
While getting him out a snake had rat- 
tled, but Langdon hadn't been quick 
enough. No use going back. He couldn't 
find the snake in time. Perhaps you 
didn’t really need the snake. Men had 
been cured without it, hadn't they? He 
looked up hopefully at the other men. 


The snake bite expert shook his head. 

“Only way to be sure,” he insisted. 
“Got to cut the snake up and lay it on 
the bite. Then make a poultice of boiled 
leaves of chestnut. After that burn the 
snake*all up. That fixes it.” 


Langdon moaned again. More men 
came out of the woods. The last four 
carried a sagging figure between them, 
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MY* neighbor Hiram Markus, drove mad- 
pA 


ly into town and didn’t care a pickle 
what train was coming down; now Hiram’s 
with the angels and singing, “Watch 
Your Step” and sending psychic warnings 
to gentlemen of pep! My neighbor, Ar- 
gust Coulter, pressed down upon the gas, 
disputing with am engine the sacred right 
to pass; now August is with Hiram and 
joining in the song, some thirty years too 
early he met the upper throng! My neigh- 
bor, Hester Shipley, a spinster in her 
prime, propelled her bouncing flivver at 





Safety First—s. caw’ tutte 
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triple-sprinting time; the Oriental Flyer 
bore down upon her car, so she’s where 
Hi and August and other speeders are! 

My neighbor, Willie Collins, a youth 
with racing blood, was not afraid of rail- 
roads, of gravel, or of flood, so tried one 
Friday morning to beat a roaring train; 
with Hiram, August, Hester, he’s ehant- 
ing “Not again!” My neighbor, Martin 
Mullets, was master of the wheel: he 
liked to go at eighty, he liked the thrill 
and feel; one day he met, unthinking, old 
Engine Twenty-three, and now he’s shoot- 
ing warnings from upper realms to me— 
with Hiram, August, Hester, and Willie 
(don’t forget!) he’s practicing with vigor 
—a “safety first’ quintet! Sweet music 
they are making, the five of them, I 
know; they’re anxious, IT am certain, for 
drivers here below, but I can’t help but 
wonder if they should not have stayed 
down here in Wilkins County where dan- 
ger signs are made, where signals at the 
erossings say, “Listen!’’, “Look!”’, and 
Wait!” I feel they knocked too early 





,upon the Golden Gate! 





The Progressive Farmer 


SEVENTEEN IS GROWN UP 


but the leading man held a long rope like 
thing aloft. 

“Jim got it,” cried Langdon and ran 
forward to retrieve the dead body of the 
snake that had bit him. 

“Go out and get us some chestnut 
leaves, son,” the other man_ instructed 
Duncan. The boy went on a run. 

When he came back with his cap full, 
the place was busy. Horner was stretched 
out on one side with a blanket over him 
The men were digging away at the grave 
for him. Most of the men hung around 
Langdon who had chopped the snake up 
and laid its pieces on the blue puncture 
on his ankle. The kettle was on the fire 
and boiling. The leaves were dumped 
into it. 

“Another drink, Langdon,” said the 
snake expert. “We'll have you fixed ina 
minute.” 

“T’'ll get some more wood for the fire,” 
Duncan offered quickly and ran down to 
the cabin where the girl still lay. He 
scratched together a quick armful ot 
light stuff and whistled as he worked 
Out of the corner of his eye he saw the 
door open a crack. He went back and 
dumped his load. Duncan shuffled up 
to the circle around Langdon and peeked 
under an elbow. Someone shoved him 
back; he gave way readily. The drama 
of life or death held the crowd. Twe 
men, much to Langdon’s distress, were 
betting as to whether he would live. 

“She’s getting bigger right along,” as- 
serted one, and added, “EF guess you're 
done for, Langdon.” 

“More whiskey,” called the afflicted 
one. “Ain't them chestnut leaves ready 
yet?” 

Vv 

UNCAN was outside the group. Ne 

eyes were on him. He walked slowly 
down the path towards the stables. No 
challenge came. His mimd began to dari 
ahead, to plan where they should ride. 
how they should throw their pursuers 
off. He still kept a steady pace. No one 
was watching him, but if they should 
look, he was just a boy mooning along 

He came to the stable, and glanced i: 
as he went past. Unconsciously he note! 
the dirty hay on the floor, the bridles 
hanging by the wall, the saddles ranged 
along its foot. The flank of a horse 
standing half in and half out of the sun- 
light at the other end of the shed showed 
golden, a spot of light in a scene other- 
wise worked in shadows. All this he 
noted with one part of his mind, while 
the other part planned on. Yet in the 
second that he was passing, that subcon- 
scious began to tug at the conscious; he 
felt himself staring at a curious black 
spot by one post. He paused and in that 
instant he came awake and alert wit! 
every Eyes had looked back a 
him from the darkness. 


sense. 


A man came toward him. He was dark 
with a smudge of whiskey on each cheeb 
and a mouth that curled back far enough 
to show three black and rotting teeth. 

“What you up to?” he asked. 

How had this fellow managed to sta! 


away from hullabaloo around the 
fire? Dunea¥’ cursed him for his con 
trariness. What to do now? There wa 


a knife in the man’s belt. A jump ant 
it might be secured. But could the fel 
low be knifed before he yelled? 

The man took him by the shoulder and 
shook him. ; 

“Lazying around,” he said almost as i! 
to himself. “No discipline. I'll show 
him.” 

There was a light whip lying on the 
grass a foot away. The fellow picked 
it up and lashed it across Duncans 
shoulders. His other hand pointed back 
along the track. 

“Get along,” he cried and_ slashed 
again. 
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The hot pain that tore the boy was as 
nothing to the anxiety he felt. Had the 
fellow seen the girl escape from the 
cabin? Had he found the hidden sad- 
dies? Had their plans been overheard? 
Or was this just a bad tempered prank? 

They went slowly back along the path, 
the whip seething down at every other 
step. 

But they were near to the group 
around Langdon now. Duncan's captor 
called to them. A few turned. 

“Lazying around,” the fellow repeated, 
“but I’m learning him, Why don’t you 
work? Going out to hide and go to 
sleep, were you?” 

The whip lashed again. Yet Duncan 
felt a sudden relief. The fellow was 
drunk and irritable; that was all. He 
knew nothing. 

More men began to come around the 
two. Talk broke out. 

“Make him run the gauntlet, That'll 
learn him.” 

The suggestion met favor. Duncan 
realized suddenly that they were drunk 
and that he furnished diversion for them. 


He had an inspiration and lifted his 
voice. 
VI 
ON’T hit me,” he screamed. “I was 
just going after more chestnut 


leaves for Langdon.” 

There was a commotion outside the 
circle. 

“Let him go, you fools,” cried Lang- 
don. “Do you want to kill me? I need 
more leaves for another poultice.” 

The man was frightened and this gave 
him force. The other men stepped back. 
Even Duncan’s captor lowered his whip. 

“You go quick boy,” Langdon told 
him, “and get a big batch this time.” 

Duncan stood still. Someone gave him 
apush. It was the man who had bet that 
Langdon would live. 

“Get along,” he growled. 

Under the force of that push, the boy 
staggered a few feet, took a few doubt- 
ful steps, and finally spurted away in a 
flash. He was not trying to run fast; 
all he did was to take off the brakes; 
speed came without willing it. After that 
horrible disappointment when the man 
stopped him at the stables, Duncan felt 
there must be a catch in that command 


to leave. Even yet, as he ran he lis- 
tened for a shot or a shout. Nothing 
came. 


He was by the stable now and panting 
up the slope towards the timber. At the 
edge he looked back. Some of the men 
were still staring at him and laughing. 
His frightened haste had amused them. 
The others had turned back to watch 
Langdon’s leg swell up. 

Duncan went on more slowly. Had the 
girl got here yet? He looked anxiously 
from side to side. 

The grassy hollow where he had left 
the horse was over a slight ridge. He 
climbed this, and at the crest stumbled 
onto a short natural lane that stretched 
down to the hollow. At the end of this 
lane, he could see the switching tail and 
hindquarters of a horse; a tree hid the 
rest. 

Duncan went slowly down the slope. 
Now if the other horse were only near- 
by. He slipped over to the right to 
See if he could catch a glimpse of it. 


Vil 

HERE was the other horse right 

enough, and between them, with a 

on each bridle, Agnes Sawyer. Dun- 
Can stopped and stared. She had evi- 
dently found the horses, taken off the 
hobbles, and failing to find the saddles 
amd bridles, was waiting for him to 
come. Evidently she had looked for 
him to come from the trail; her face was 
turned that way. There was something 
Pathetically timid and frightened about 

; yet there was a touch of hopeful 
Confidence too. 


Duncan took a deep breath. The time 


for make believe and deceit were over. 
They would ride for it. If trouble came 
he would fight his way out of it. He 
took the captain’s pistol—he had coolly 
stolen it from the cabin—from his shirt 
and stuck it in his trousers band. Worn 
there, he felt it to be the symbol of his 
new attitude. 


He went down the slope ata run. The 
girl turned toward him and the strained 
air of her features vanished suddenly. 
Dunean felt suddenly embarrassed. No 
one, had ever looked glad to see him 
before. 


“IT was afraid,” she cried. “I was 
afraid you wouldn’t—”’ He face puck- 
ered up suddenly; tears slid out of her 
eyes; she turned her head away. 

“Of course I'd come,” he said rather 
testily, though he recognized vaguely 
that pleasure was mixed with his con- 
fusion. “Bring the horses. Ill hunt the 
saddles.” 

She obeyed him in silence and came 
trailing along after him, a horse’s head 
bobbing behind each shoulder, and tears 
running down her face. 

The saddles were where he had left 
them. Working together they had the 
horses ready for the road in a minute. 
Duncan stepped close to the girl before 
they mounted. 

“Wipe your eyes,” he ordered sternly 
and added, “You're all right now.” 

She did as she was told. He helped her, 
unnecessarily, into the saddle. As _ she 
settled into the saddle, she looked down 
at him and caught his glance. Neither 
moved for a moment. 

Duncan shook himself and swung into 
the saddle. 

“Now we've got to ride,” he declared. 
“Stick close behind me.” 

They began to work almost due east 
through the woods. The final problem 
was how to reach a settlement back to 
the west, not Augusta Court House 
they were too far south of it—but a 
point on the same highway. To go to 
the nearest settlement might be shorter, 
but they would run the risk of coming 
across Locke and his gang on the trail. 





The immediate job was to get away 
without warning being given by the 
guards on the trails. Straight west, the 
country was extremely rough for a little 
way at least. Duncan was afraid he 
could not take the through ex- 
cept on the guarded trail. East, it seemed 
to open up. He figured on getting past 
the guard to the east, swinging south 
and then turning back to the west again. 


horses 


The ground was covered slowly. They 
could not go faster than a walk. Dun- 
can kept an ear cocked over his shoulder. 
How much time would they give him 
before they started to search? Once they 
came down into a creek bed, and led the 
horses splashing and stumbling along it 
for some rods. It seemed that the noise 
must carry for miles but no alarm came. 


‘V 


E’RE past him,” at last concluded 
Duncan thankfully and they rode 
up to find the trail east. 
pushed on at a good trot. 


Once on it they 

An unpleas- 

antly rough looking hill rose on their 

right. Duncan meant to clear this before 
he turned south. 

The country began to open up, with 


long stretches of meadow land. They 
were well out in the middle of one of 
these stretches when Duncan caught 


sight of a movement in the timber at 


the far side. 

He slowed down to a walk. There was 
a curious tight feeling about his throat. 
A man had burst out of the timbers he 
watched and he came tearing toward 
them at a gallop. 

Duncan with fear taking an increasing 
hold on him, eyed the newcomer for a 


moment. Then he said huskily to the 
girl: 
“It’s the captain. It’s Locke him- 


self.” 
(Concluded next week) 
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Midwinter Fashion Notes 


ITH the holiday festivities and 

the crispy winter days coming on, 

many of you will want to freshen 
up your wardrobes to make your clothes 
as smart and as attractive as possible. 

Some of you may need an all-occasion 
dress to harmonize with the winter coat 
made of one of the fashionable light- 
weight woolens, such as fine rep, jersey, 
friska, which is a crepey woolen flecked 
with white, novelty plaid, wool crepe or 
one of the light cashmere weaves. For 
more dressy types suitable for community 
parties and church wear, velvet, velve- 
teen, flat crepes, georgettes, crepe satin, 
moire and faille are featured. 

Clothes are short, slender in _ line, 
belted around the top of the hips and 
slightly bloused, especially at the back. 
Sleeves are rather simple and long. 

Inverted pleats at front or side, soft 
shirrings and gathers provide for extra 
fullness for hips. Even on the dresses 
for stouts the slenderness of line is care- 
fully preserved. 

Two-piece styles are as good as ever, 
although there are many _ one-piece 
dresses shown. The bolero retains its 
popularity in the midwinter styles. 

Tiered skirts are one of the newest 
style points. Frequently they are finely 
pleated flounces—10 to 12 inches deep. 

Red shades, including the Chanel, a 
deep beet color, burgundy, and the bright 
reds are featured. Greens, a vivid blue, 
and dull blues are shown. Of course, 
navy, black and brown tones are standard 
for the winter season. With a costume 
in these somber shades, bright touches 
of color are added in gayly colored 
scarfs, flowers, purses and hats. 

For an all-occasion dress to wear with 
a coat, nothing could be more serviceable 
and becoming to matrons 
than the dress illustrated. 
It is fashioned of black 
crepe combined with vel 
vet. It is an especially 
good style for larger types 








because of the long lines accented by the 
velvet trim down each side of the front 
and the inverted pleats in center front. 
The latter gives easy fullness to the 
skirt. Reverse tucks at the shoulder al- 
low. extra fullness in the waist. But- 
tons and tiny loops close the collar so {ft 
can be worn high. A narrow belt of 
self-material is clasped with a buckle. 

The sleeves are particularly dressy 
with their dainty puffs of flesh-colored 
georgette crepe gathered into narrow 
tucked cuffs which match the vest. Gun- 
metal hose and black shoes complete the 
costume. 

The young miss may prefer the sport 
style shown for her all-occasion-dress. 

The velvet skirt is made plain in back 
with front shirring. It is hung on a 
waist. The jacket is double breasted with 
tailored collar and set-in pockets. Four 
black bone buttons fasten the front. The 
vest is of tan jersey. 

A tam of beige felt with black gros- 
grain ribbon is worn with this dress. 
Hose are beige; shoes black. 

The school girl or the girl who is fond 
of outdoor sports will love the navy dress 
of rep with jade trimmings illustrated. 
It is one-piece with front of skirt knife 
pleated. Turtle neck collar and cuffs are 
knitted of jade yarn. The regular knit- 
ting stitch for sweaters—knit two, purl 
two is used. The collar is fastened with 
small buttons and loops. It can be worn 
high or low. 

The side front opening is concealed by 
front folds. The belt is of jade leather 
with buttons on the front. 

Among the dressier styles we chose 
the brown charmeen frock with Dolman 
sleeves of beige satin illustrated. It is 
one-piece with lower edge of skirt scal- 

loped and faced. Coflar 

and cuffs and plastron 

1 effect on the front are 

of beige satin trimmed 
in chain stitch embroid- 
ery in shades of brown 






































































































































































































Left to right: 
sports dress of 
velvet and ksha; 
one-piece dress of 
brown charmeen 
with dolman 
sleeve; misses’ 
blme crepe with 
matching velvet 
trim; black crepe 
combined with 
black velvet and 
flesh - colored 
crepe; misses’ 
dress of navy red 
with jade wool 
collar and cuffs 
and suede belt. 








and tans. Worn with it is a little beige 
velvet hat. Hose and shoes are tan. 
For the holiday festivities, the French 
blue crepe de Chine dress illustrated is 
lovely. The dress is a straight line one- 
piece style. The skirt is finely pleated 
and held in place with three rows of 
inch-wide blue velvet to give a snug fit 
at the hip-line. The neckline is bound 
with a fold of self material and a velvet 
bow is tied through the bound slashes. 
The sleeves are gathered into narrow 
cuffs which are tied with velvet bows. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


New Plans and Ideas for Farm Women 


Features Intended to Make Our1927 Woman’s Department “The Best Yet” 
By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, Farm Woman's Department 


an's 


VERY year we try to make our wom- 
E department more interesting, 

more helpful, more vital. We want 
every member of The Progressive Farmer 
Family to feel that it is her department 
to which she refers 
when she wishes to 
give a party, deco- 
rate the house, make 
over last year’s dress, 
or try the newest 
methods of canning 
—just as she would 
turn to a_ friendly 
neighbor blessed with 
unusual knowledge 
and unlimited time to advise and help. 
This we feel we are safe in saying be- 
cause of our many specialists and capa- 
cious files. From the hundreds of letters 
coming in all the time we feel very sure 
that a great many of our readers do feel 
that this department is just such a friend 
in need. 





MRS, W. N. HUTT 


Questions and Answers 
GREAT, great many of the letters 
we receive are of general interest to 

every home-maker and for this reason 
we have decided to devote the entire page 
once a month to questions and answers. 
Questions about cooking, canning, kitchen 
planning, house beautifying, dress, handi- 
crafts, clubs, baby care, child training, en- 
tertaining—everything and anything of 
interest to the rural housewife will be 
included. We hope that every one of our 
readers will enjoy this page and make 
free use of her privilege to ask questions 
and have them answered. Of course, we 
shall continue to answer inquiries by mail 
but we shall publish those we think will 
help others besides the individual seeker 
after knowledge. 


“Lovers’ Lane” 


\V JE are going to have a new special 

questions and answers department 
in which we shall deal with all those inti- 
mate problems of the heart that trouble 
our younger readers—and those who are 
not so young. We hope in this depart- 
ment, which we have named “Lovers’ 
Lane,” that we shall be able to help many 
a lonely girl and boy, many a heartsick 
man or woman. There are difficulties too 
delicate to confide to friends at home, 
where the advice of a sympathetic, under- 
standing confidante is needed. We trust 
we shall be able to fill this need. 


Over the Farm Phone 


F course, the wide-awake woman 

takes an interest in all the news of 
the day, but there are certain items that 
seem to be of special interest to her. Each 
week we are going to tell you of some- 
thing that women have accomplished in 
the great world of affairs during the past 
week, or of some invention, discovery, or 
event that we feel you will especially 
want to know about. 


Entertainment for All the Family 


USIC, books, radio, moving pictures 

—don't you want to help your fam- 
ily to enjoy the best of each? We shall 
take up some phase of these interesting 
subjects each week throughout the vear. 
Perhaps one week we shall tell you of a 
particularly good movie that you and 
your family must be sure to see. Another 
week it may be that we shall tell you how 
to start a home orchestra and get dad 
and the youngsters all interested. Or it 
may be that we'll have some hints on how 
to educate the child who has a decided 
leaning toward drawing. 


Experience Letters 


WE have planned what we consider a 
particularly delightful set of sub- 
jects for the Farm Wives’ Experience 


Letters and for “Teens and Twenties” 
prize contests. In the past we have fre- 
quently been unable to manage the room 
for more than the first prize letter in 
each department. This year we are going 
to change this and give up the page to 
these letters once a month. Everyone of 
us is interested in knowing what others 
are doing and thinking and through these 
articles we can get many an inspiring 
idea or worth while hint. 


Old Favorites 


“FINHE Housewife’s Calendar” we shall 

continue and “Dad in the Kitchen,” 
whom you all liked so well, is to be re- 
vived. Helps for making the most of 
one’s looks will be offered under the title 
“The Vanity Box,’ and the home sewer 
will find “Homemade and Ready-Made” 
a great aid in choosing and making gar- 
ments for all the family. We shall dis- 
cuss many phases of home furnishing and 
decoration under the heading “Our 
Homes,” and the banishing of blue Mon- 
day is assured to the reader of “Spot- 
less Day.” We are publishing the lists of 
articles to be printed under the various 
heads so that you may have some idea of 
the treats in store for you. Whether you 
indulge in a hobby for the sake of mak- 
ing money or for the sake of introducing 
wider interests into your life, it is well 
worth while. We know that you will 
want to try at least one, if not more, of 
the many fascinating crafts and avoca- 
tions we are going to describe during the 
coming year. 

Of course, we shall continue to give 
timely recipes, the latest canning direc- 
tions, and worth while articles on foods 
and cookery. 


Our Women’s Special Issues 


UST as we are making our weekly de- 
©’ partment bigger and better, so we are 
doing with the special issues devoted ex- 
clusively to women’s interests. It would 
be impossible to tell you in advance all 
the things we have planned for these 
numbers. We hope to have a number of 
delightful short stories in addition to all 
the practical material. Messages from 
prominent women, reliable fashion fore- 
casts, pictures of rooms you will want to 
copy, pictures of people you will feel you 
have met, programs you can follow at 
your club meetings—all these and much 
more we have planned. We hope that ev- 
ery reader—be she young or old—will find 
something in every one of our 1927 issues 
which will make life easier, happier, more 
worth while. 


THE VANITY BOX 


1. The use of per- 13. Dimpled elbows. 
fume. 14. Grace in walking. 

2. How to grow thin. 15. Ragged hair. 

3. Things we should 16. Strapping up the 
know about our chin. 
feet. 17. Excessive perspi- 

4. Care of toilet ration. 
things. 18. The manicure. 

5. Renewing lost 19. About powder. 
curliness to the 2. Sunburn and 
hair. freckles. 

6. Face skin treat- 21. Grace in sitting. 
ment. 22. Slender ankles. 

7. Slow eating. 23. The pedicure. 

8. Grace in standing. 24. Concerning face 

9. About dandruff. cream. 

10. Mouth and teeth. 25. To preserve the 

11. The shoulders. contour of the 

12. Bright eyes. face. 

OUR HOMES 

1. Fire screens. 7. Restful bedrooms. 

2. Fireplace fit- 8. How to hang pic- 
ments. tures. 

3. Choosing bed- 9. Hospitable halls. 
spreads. 10. Use of wall paper. 

4. Lighting the din- 11. Use of paint. 
ing room. 12. Make the porch 

5. Lighting the liv- livable. 
ing room. 13. Types of window 

6. Lighting the hed- shades. 
room. 


14 


Choosing and 
hanging cur- 


tains. 

. The use of lattice 
work 

. Screens. 

. Finishing the 
floor. 

. Finishing the 

woodwork. 

What to put on 
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. Good 


. When 


. Light in 


. Tools 


. That 


. Jollity in 


. Hot doughnuts for 


cold days. 
Supplying home- 
cooked meals. 
Aprons for every- 
body. 


. Quilting in a good 


income. 

Favors for parties. 

The baker at 
home. 

Tot’s toggery. 

Smocks and 
smocking 

Shirts made and 
mended. 

The neighborhood 
canner. 

Money from bees. 

Profits for the dog 
lover. 

Turning flowers 
into money. 


READY-MADE 


lines in 
footwear. 

Your gloves. 

six-years- 

old goes to a 
party. 

House frocks. 

Great variety is 
shown in pleat- 
ing 

Choosing linings. 

Costumes for 
sport enthusi- 
asts. 

Stockings to 


match. 

Buying your hos- 
iery. 

Cleaning shoes. 


Ways of using 
lace. 


. Summer corsets. 


About scarfs. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


38. 


25. 


AND 


14. 


15. 


= 4 


. Color—the 


. Types of 


. That 
. The college 
. Color effect 


. Bright 


. Suitable 


. What a 


the mantel. 


. Rugs and carpets. 
. Re-finishing old 


furniture, 

home- 

maker’s aid. 

window 
shades. 

Buying upholster- 
ed furniture. 

Final touches 


FOR INDUSTRI- 


Through the cam- 
era lens. 

Baskets for all. 

The fairy in the 
paint pot. 

New patterns for 
the rug maker. 

With a crochet 
hook. 


. With the knitting 


needles. 


. A boarding house 


for babies. 


. Butterflies and 
bugs. 

. Bags, fancy and 
practical. 

. New ideas for 
gesso. 


. Dolls and more 


dolls. 
Jellies and jams. 


HOMEMADE 


Clothes for the 
long motor trip. 
Some frills and 
furbelows. 
going-to- 
town costume. 
girl’s 
clothes. 
upon 
size. 
colors for 
rainy days 
Bags in many 
styles and sizes, 
school 
clothes. 
hat may 
do. 


. Re-shaping the 


hat. 


. Clothing and 


Christmas. 


. When grandma 


dresses up 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


. Thermometers for 


household uses. 

dark 

places 

that make 
for accuracy. 

Exterminating 
rats. 


. Concerning kitch- 


en cutlery 


. Choosing pots and 


pans. 


. Cleaning the pres- 


sure cooker. 
Hanging those 

kitchen curtains 
An ant preventive. 


. Cleaning the oil 


stove. 

new 
erator. 

About the 


refrig- 
vacu- 


HOSTESS 
a Sun- 

day supper club 
Breaking the ice. 


Valentine festivi- 
ties. 

. A menu for Wash- 
ington’s birth- 
day. 

St. Patrick holds 
sway. 

Those Sunday 
dinners. 

Week-end enter- 
taining. 


Menus for last 
minute com- 
pany. 

Carving. 

When daughter 
graduates. 


. A watermelon 


party. 


2. Entertaining in 


the month of 
rosés, 


2 fF 8 B 


. Snip 


. Garbage 


. To paint a 
. Running water— 


. Ice creams 


um bottle. 
it with the 
kitchen scissors 


. Turning the ice 


cream freezer. 


. Storing butter for 


winter, 


. Electric cords. 


. About 


kitchen 
cabinets. 


. All about linoleum 
. Soft water for 


hard. 

disposal. 

A floor polisher. 

Color notes in the 
kitchen. 

sink. 


hot and cold. 


. Filling for a 


board floor. 


GUEST 


. Jolly games for 


the Fourth of 
July. 


. Preparing for the 


porch party. 


. Camping and eat- 


ing. 


. Garden meals. 


The wedding re- 
freshments. 

and 

beverages. 


. Hallowe’en re- 


freshments. 


. Paper napkins put 


to many uses. 


. Individual pump- 


kin pies. 
When the boy's 
friends drop in. 
Trimming the 
Christmas tree. 
Some Christmas 
recipes. 


. Seeing the New 


Year in. 


SPOTLESS DAY 


1. The ideal laundry 12. Washing pillows, 


room 13. Washing stock- 

2. Making the best ings. 
of an old laun 14. Setting colors. 
dry. 15. Bluing, 

3. Choosing the 16. Buying soap. 
washing ma- 17. Making soap. 
chine. 18. Preparing clothes 

4. Using the wash- for the wash. 
ing machine. 19. Washing rayon. 

5. Care of the wash- 20. Removing rust 
ing machine. stains. 

6. Clothes baskets. 21. Removing fruit 

7. Clothes lines and stains. 
clothes pins. 22. Removing grease 

8. Irons and ironing spots, 
machines, 23. Cleaning lace. 

9. The ironing board. 24. The wringer. 

10. Washing silks 25. In case of sick. 


11. Cleaning blankets. ness. 
FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE LETTERS 
1927 

JANUARY.—How my family and I are pre- 

Paring ourselves to enjoy prosperity when 
it comes to us. 
‘ Are you teaching your family to be at ease 
in all situations? Are you giving them a 
knowledge of books and pictures? Are you 
keeping yourself young and attractive in ap- 
pearance and heart? What are you doing 
so that when your ship of good fortune comes 
in you will be ready to enjoy its benefits? 

FEBRUARY.—Good taste, money, or time— 
which does the well dressed woman need 
most? 

Is it because you have good taste, money 
to spend, or time to put on your clothes that 
you are well and suitably dressed? Tell us 
which factor you consider the most import- 
ant for the woman who wishes to appear 
well groomed at all times. And tell us also 
the reason for your decision. 


MARCH.—What are your favorite labor 
savers and why do you find those the most 
useful ? 

Labor savers save time, 
save money, and save fuel. Which of all the 
wonderful devices, big and little, that are 
sold to modern housewives do you like best? 
And why has it proved your most useful 
mechanical servant? 


APRIL.—To secure obedience from children 
is it best to rely upon bribes, threats, re- 
wards, or punishments? Why? 

Some parents pay their children for doing 
what they ask of them in money, some re- 
ward them by praise and treats, some threat- 
en them with punishments that they have 
no intention of meting out and some punish 
them for failure to do as they are told. 
Which method do you follow? Is it suc- 
cessful and why do you consider it is? 


MAY.—Why I have never married. 

These are farm wives’ experience letters 
but this month we are going to give the 
unmarried men and women a chance to 
speak. Why haven’t you married? You 
must have a reason and it’s sure to be in- 
teresting to both married and single readers. 


JUNE.—How I budget my time. 

Some folks say they can’t budget their 
money because they haven’t any. But every 
one of us has exactly the same amount of 
time. Tell us how you arrange yours so as 
to get the most out of it; not only the most 
work, you know, but the most pleasure and 
the most leisure and health and happiness 
for yourself and others. 


JULY.—Why I want my girl to study home 
economics. 

Do you want your daughter to take a mod- 
ern course in home economics in high school. 
in college? If you do, please marshal your 
reasons in an orderly array and send us at 
least five of them. 


AUGUST.—My husband’s most irritating 
habit. My wife’s most irritating habit. 

This month we are inviting the men as 
well as the women to write for our depart: 
ment. No matter how dearly you love your 
husband or wife you'll surely be able to 
think of some one thing that he or she does 
that you wish might be left undone. What 
is that little annoying habit? 


SEPTEMBER.—Why I am going to exer- 
cise my right to vote at the coming election. 

Think over the worst thing in your com- 
munity and the best. Stop and consider how 
these things came to be. Then tell us why 
you are going to vote in the coming elections. 
If you are not going to vote, give us your 
reasons for that decision. 

OCTOBER.—The home-maker’s ten com- 
mandments. 

Tell us what you think they might be. One 
writer says that the first should be, “Thow 
shalt not nag.’’ Make up ten of your own. 


NOVEMBER.—The school lunch problem— 
how we solved it. 

Do you serve hot lunches in your school 
or do you have just one hot dish to supple- 
ment the cold lunches brought by the chil- 
dren? How are the lunches paid for and 
who prepares them? Give us all the details 
of solving this problem in your community- 


save strength, 
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December 25, 1926 


DECEMBER.—How we keep up interest in | 
our club meetings. 

Most progressive communities have clubs | 
now. But how is yours getting along? Do 
the members all take an active part? Do 
meetings regularly? Are new 
members coming in? If your club is active 
and successful, let us know how you are 
keeping the interest alive. 


they attend 


CONTESTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES 


JANUARY.—A spelling contest. We have 
a special story in verse—full of queer, inap- 
propriate spellings. We know you will all 
enjoy going over it carefully and re-writing 
it with the correct words. Send us the whole 
story with every word spelled as you think 
it should be. . 


FEBRUARY.—Ten things I fear. All of us 
fear certain things, yet unreasonable fear is 
bad for our best development. Tell us the 
ten things you fear most of all in the world 
and the reasons for your fears. 


MARCH.—My favorite dinner. Members of 


a state restaurant association voted on Amer- 
ica’s most popular dish. Apple pie won. We 
are more generous for we suggest that in- 
stead of confining yourselves to telling us 
your favorite dish, you tell us the menu for 
your favorite dinner Then give, briefly, 


your reasons for your choice. 


APRIL.—Ten rules of 
True politeness is to do and say the kindest 
thing in the kindest way. Yet there must 


etiquette I know. 


j ; . 
be rules for the comfort and convenience of 
us all. Tell us the ten rules that you use The Best The atres Everywhe 


Show Paramount Pictures. .. - 


in your daily life, and why, 





MAY.—Everybody loves babies. Send us 
photographs of any variety raised on your 
farm or seen in your travels. The pictures 
must be clear and well taken. 


JUNE.—Ten games I can play. Describe 
ten games you can play indoors or outdoors | 
and why you enjoy them and feel that they | 
are worth the time you spend on them. Try 
not to include more than one game of a type, 
as, for instance, do not say that you like | 
trout fishing for one and bass fishing for 
another. | 


JULY.—Why [I approve of modern clothes 

for girls and boys. Many older people have 
criticized the way the young people are 
dressing. Let us hear from our boys and 
girls themselves why they like their own 
way of doing. 


AUGUST.—Ten things I doubt. All of us 
hear things and are even taught things that 
we do not quite believe. Tell us ten that 
you do not entirely believe to be true and 
the reasons for your doubts. 


SEPTEMBER.—How I make the most of 
my looks. Everyone should try to look his 
or her best. Tell us just how you achieve it. 


OCTOBER.—Ten machines I can run or 
tools I can use. This is a mechanical age. 
Anyone who does not avail himself or herself 
of the machines and tools at hand is losing 
worth while opportunities. What ten ma- 
chines or tools do you use and why do they 
help you? 


NOVEMBER.—Dolls. We offer a prize for 
the best dressed doll sent us. The size or 
kind of doll does not count at all; it is the 
skill and cleverness shown in dressing her. 
All the dolls, whether they win prizes or not, 
will be sent to the children in the orphan 
asylums. No dolls will be returned. 


DECEMBER.—Radio contest. [Every radio 
owner thinks his machine the finest. So try 
some evening to see how many stations you 
can get on yours. Give us a list of the sta- 
tions, their symbols, the numbers on your 
dials that you need for getting them, and 
the hour you got them. Our prize goes to 
the most complete list. 








AUNT HET 


By R. OUILLEN—Copsright 1926 by 


Publishers Syndicate 

















that makes two 


nothin’ 
women sympathetic an’ friendly on short 
notice like fat does.” 

“I reckon ever’ woman has times when 
she sets an’ plans what she'd do with 
her husband’s insurance.” 


“There ain't 








In every large city in the United States the best theatres 
show Paramount Pictures regularly— many of them noth- 
ing else. The same thing is true in every small town 
where there’s a live theatre and a manager who is alert 
to what his people want. 


There may have been a time when motion pictures 
were so new that the mere announcement of a picture, 
regardless of who made it, was enough to bring out a 
crowd. Those days are gone forever. 


Farm people today are moving picture wise and the 
crowds go where the best pictures are, as every live 
theatre manager knows. You can’t keep people away 
from such Paramount Pictures as Harold Lloyd in “For 
Heaven's Sake,” ‘““The Vanishing American,” ‘The Blind 
Goddess,” ‘“The Palm Beach Girl,” ‘““Born to the West,” 
and many others. 


It doesn’t make any difference whether the picture 
is six weeks old or six months. If you haven’t seen it, 
it’s new, and if it’s Paramount it’s good. 


Ask the theatre you patronize to let you know when 
they show Paramount Pictures, or call up before you go. 
If they don’t show them, it’s easy enough to find one 
that does, and it’s certainly worth it because Paramount 
guarantees a good time, 


"Hifi: 


re 


it's the best show 
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Paramount Personalities 
and their 
Paramount Pictures 





Ym 7, 
THOMAS MEIGHAN 


who stars in 
Tin Gods 
Irish Luck 
The New Klondike 
The Man who Found Himself 





POLA NEGRI 
who stars in 
Good and Naughty 


The Crown of Lies 
A Woman of the World 





DOUGLAS MacLEAN 
who stars in 
That's My Baby 
Hold that Lion 
Seven Keys to Baldpate 





LOUISE BROOKS 
whe appears n 
The Show Off 


A Social Celebrity 
It’s the Old Army Game 











in town’s 





1545 
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Condon’s NEW 


PROSPERITY CABBAGE 





Quick as lightning. Hard as stone. One 
of the ae in existence. To intro- 


“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” advertisers tell us. 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 





duce our Northern Grown ‘*Sure “4 





Seeds and Piants we will mail you 
seeds of Condon’s New 


Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


Send 2c § 
} CONDON BROS., 
Rock River Vallew Serd Farm 
Box 191 KE 











‘3 bgt? FARMER 





$5 per up. P- sentation in our advertising columns. ; 

PEACH 00 100 & try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
TREES business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

APPLE $7.50 per 100 & up. 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce! Post 
Pear, Plum, — Berries, Grapes, e and 
Ornamental Trees 

TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 


does this 


ute. Shade a 
ines Shrubs. Catalog in colors 








FREE 
TENN. 


guarantee cover advertising of ; 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABLE. in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,”’ and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 


days from date of order, we will refund cost price of artic 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 om any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 


We cannot 


real estate, because 
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NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp That Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 25 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 





user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 


explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money 


make $250 to $500 per month. 











“I Will Make More 
Money For You 


if you ship your furs to me. Charlie Lien- 

bard and myself personally grade every fur 

you ship. I will see that it is priced as high 

* @e possible and the cash sent to you the same 
day. That's fair enough, isn't it? 

“Make @ trial shipment today and you will 


gever ship elsewhere.” é Mew 


FREE Market Reports, 
Shipping tags and Price lists 


Extra Low Prices on All Supplies. 

















GET A . 

am FREE 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and we will 
mail you a pair of Finck’s Red-? 4 
Bar Overalls free of charge as Ny 

,,s00n as we receive his order. ,) 


_ — 
FINCK'S 


RED-BAR 


A REDDARN 
OVERALLS ! 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE | 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 

and made into latest style Coats (for men and | 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other | 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Bos or any animal | 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 

Ruge, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 

Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 

prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 

Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
594 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Better Poultry, Hogs and 
Cattle! 


are the result of 
tsing STRUVEN’S 
FISH MEAL for 
your daily food sup- 









plement. This fish 
meal is made from 
ireshly - caught Men- 


haden fish—cooked, dried 
and finely ground—and 
contains the essential pro- 
teins and minerals for 
healthy growth. An estab- 
lished success among poul- 
trymen and breeders. 

Write for FREE SAMPLES. end 
Feeding Instructions. 
CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO., 
114-B S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 














ine Progressive Farmer 


Young People’s Plans for Next Year 


Here Are Some of the Good Things Coming in 1927 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Next week brings the New Year 
and with it, too, a new year in 
our young people’s department. We 
want to bring to you each week in 


1927 a little fun, a suggestion for some- 
thing to do, a short trip into the great 


Lee 











— 


4 MERRY, 


MERRY 
HAPPY, CHEER) 
EVERYBODY 


CHRISTMAS 


NEW YEAR TO 


out-of-doors to study bird life, a short 
talk together of topics in which all of 
us are interested, and finally, to give you 
a chance to tell all the other young folks 
what you're doing yourself. 
“Something to Make”—l or the boy 
who likes to build things, there’s to be 


a “Something to Make” series. Here 
are just a few of those in the series: 
bird box, milking stool, flower box, 


wastebasket, ironing board, porch swing, 
book rack, and radio stand. There'll be 


one each week. We suspect that before 
the year is over, some of the enter- 
prising girls of The Progressive Farmer 
family will be following this series 
themselves, and if their brothers don’t 


start the work, their sisters will be start- 
ing them anyhow. 

Mr. A. Carnes, assistant professor in 
Agricultural Engineering at “Auburn” 
(Alabama _ Polytechnic Institute), and 
formerly a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, is going to supply this series 
for us. 

“Fifty-two Common Birds” — How 
many birds do you know? Every farm 
boy and girl ought to know at least 50 
to 100 birds in his own community, and 
we're going to help you get acquainted 


with at least 50 next year. All of you 
ought to know the bluebird, mocking- 
bird, redbird, and bluejay already, but 
maybe we can learn something new 
about them along with the many new 
birds we talk about. : 
“Our Grammar School”—This fea- 
ture will be continued next year. Each 


week we are planning to pick out some 
grammatical mistake found in the letters 
Uncle P. F., give the correct form, 
and explain why it is correct. We want 
our Progressive Farmer young folks to 
know and use the best English and cor- 
rect grammar. 


AND A, 


“Next Week”—Uncle P. F. promises 
to write a short letter each week in 
1927. If he doesn’t write what you like, 
you'll have to let him know. He is go- 
ing to talk about happenings for the 
coming week, perhaps offer a suggestion 
for some good turn or something special 
for that week, tell you what is coming 
young folks’ page in the next 
issue, and altogether make it a place 
where he and the young folks can talk 
over their problems together. 

“Willie Willis”—You can look for- 
ward each week to the bright sayings of 
Willie Willis, the hero of the cartoon 
series which we have just begun. We 
suspect he will remind you of a lot of 
things you see happening around and in 
your own activities, too. 

Week by Week Features—The first 
issue each month will feature boys’ club 
work, the second girls’ club work, the 


on the 


third Lone Scouts, and the fourth let- 
ters from all the young folks. 
Interesting to all 4-H club boys and 


girls in the first and second issues will 
be stories and pictures of the club mem- 
bers picked to attend the National Club 
Camp in Washington next June. One 
of the highest honors that can come to a 
club member will be the winning of this 
trip and all of us will want to know 


who the winners are and what their 
records are. Another feature we are 
planning for the club boys and girls is 
a series of club programs for each 
month during the year. 

Lone Scouts can look forward each 
month to the third issue to find out what 
brother scouts have done during the 


past month and some of the things they 
are thinking and planning. We are go- 
ing to feature especially local tribe work 
and degree tests. No boy can be a real 
scout until he has started his degrees 
and nothing helps more in keeping up 
interest in the community than being a 
member of a local tribe. 

For the tribes organized or 
planning to organize there'll be 
good news soon, maybe on the January 
scout page. Watch for it! Then, too, 
we shall try to keep in touch with tribe 
chiefs more than we have before and to 
help them plan ways to keep up tribe 
interest. 


already 
soon, 


The fourth issue we want to make the 
gathering place for all the folks 
in our big Progressive Farmer family. 
That issue will have all the regular fea- 
tures but we shall try to make it of par- 
ticular interest to all those not in scout- 
ing or club work 


young 


Let’s show the grown folks how much 
we can accomplish in 1927. 
Yours for success, 


UNCLE P-F. 





What's the matter with you 
Ain't I been a pardner to you? 
In gettin’ nice things for you? 
Say stummick, t 


-otatoes, squash an’ turkey than 


_ Cause you don’t appreciate the 
Well, boy, I am a friend of yours 


You asked me what's the 


“You’re awful sick this morning?’ 





A BOY AND HIS STOMACH 


Ain’t I always been your friend? 

? All my pennies don’t I spend 
Don’t I give you lots of cake? 
what's the matter, that you had to go an’ ache? 


Why I loaded you with good things yesterday, I gave you more 
you'd ever had f 
I gave you nuts and candy, pumpkin pie an’ chocolate cake, 

An’ las’ night when I got to bed you had to go an’ ache. 


THE STOMACH’S REPLY TO THE BOY 


I've been a friend to you, I have, why ain’t you a friend o’ mine? 
2 They gave me castor oi] last night because you made me whine, 
I'm awtul sick this morning, an’ I'm feeling 
things I do for you. 
and I'll 
If you do not abuse me, to make of you a man, 
matter—why 
When for me you spent your pennies, for candy, pies and chocolate cake? 
Yes, you loaded me with good things, potatoes, squash and turkey; more 
Than you had ever given me in the same time before; 
Then you gave me nuts and candy, pumpkin pie and chocolate cake 
Until I had to work so hard it made my poor sides ache. 
Then you failed to chew your food last night, and swallowed it most whole, 
That’s why they gave you castor oil, your stomach to console. 

2” Well, I guess you ought to be 
Becoz you do not chew the things you're stuffin’ into me. 


before 


mighty blue, 


do the best I can, 


I had to go an’ ache, 

















Five Ways to Real Success 


Dr. John R. Mott Gives These in 
This Week's “Success Talk” 
for Farm Boys. 

O THE Boys on Southern 
Farms :— 


I would emphasize the follow- 
ing among the qualities which I be- 
lieve, in the light of my observation 

along the path- 


way of my 
worldwide jour 
neys, will help 


you win the larg- 
est success :— 
1. Earnestness. 
2. Steadfastness. 
3. The wisest use 
of leisure time. 
4. The determin- 
ation to preserve 
the power of growth. 

5. The undiscourageable 
to follow Jesus Christ in the service 
of men. 





JOHN R. MOTT 


resolution 


Very cordially yours, 
JOHN R. MOTT. 


One of the great men of America is John 
R. Mott, who sends greetings this Christ- 
mas week to our farm boy readers. Stu- 
dent Secretary of the International Y. M. 
C. A. Committee, 1888-1915, foreign secre- 
tary since 1898, and general secretary 
since 1915, he has studied the problems of 
boys and young men the whole world 
over, and his five rules for success should 
be memorized by all aspiring boys. Next 
week’s “Success Talk” will be by Brand 
Whitlock. 

(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 
Copyright 1926, by Clarence Poe.) 








Why We Have Christmas 
($1 Prize Letter) 

ONG, long ago across the sea in the 

little town of Bethlehem, in the 
country of Judea, lived a good and no- 
ble man, Joseph. He married a sweet 
and Christian lady named Mary. God 
gave Mary a little son who was born in 
a stable. His bed was made of straw in 
a manger. There was not room in any 
public building or home for the mother. 
This same baby was our King, Jesus. A 
beautiful star appeared in the East, and 
three wise men came from different 
parts of the world and met in a desert, 
and, led by the star, went to Bethlehem 
and found Jesus in a manger. They gave 
him presents of frankincense and fine 
spices. This is why we have Christmas. 


RALPH UNDERWOOD. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


y >ar Copyright 1926 by 
By R. Ol ILLEN — Publishers Syndicate 














‘I'm glad I didn’t have no twin sister, 
because she might of been me an’ I'd 4 
been her.” 

“| didn't know my Sunday School les- 
son much good, an’ I guess I was wrong 
when I said ‘Begat’ was one of the 
prophets.” 














December 25, 1926 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Your Boy 


HAVE just been listening to Judge 
McNally of the municipal court of 
our city. Last year he had before him 
some 500 delinquent boys. 

He said that for 
some reason five 
times as many boys 
get into trouble as 
girls, it being five 
times as easy to rear 
a girl as it is to rear 
a boy. 

He pointed out that 
every boy has in 
him the necessity of 
finding an adult male 
companion after whom he can build his 
life. Modern life takes the father away 
from his son too much, and the boy picks 
up a crook or a loafer to chum with, 
This ruins the boy and breaks the fath- 
er’s heart. 

The Judge gave us a three-fold bit of 
advice. 

1. Play with your boy. Boys learn les- 
sons at school, but they learn how to live 
while playing out on the baseball lot. 





®, HOLLAND 


God has made the boy with more nerves 


to make him wiggle than to keep him 
still. Hehas to play. Therefore, blessed 
is the boy whose dad is at heart a lad. 
Play with him. Unbend. Forget your 
dignity. Play the game that suits the 
boy. He will make a hero out of you 
and try to live as you do. 


The devil will have a hard run for the 
soul of the boy whose father plays with 
him. 

The weaknesses in strong men and 
women have to be desperately fought. 
How much more alluring are temptations 
to the immature youth! 

2. Yes, stay with him. Keep behind 
him, not to kick him, but to push him 
forward. 

A boy is like a bank: good backing 
and management will keep them from go- 
ing broke. 

3. Pray for your boy. The Judge ad- 
vised every father to become a member 
of some church, and make the attempt 
to live a consistent Christian life. 

It is difficult for temptations to prey 
upon a boy whose father will pray for 
him. 

At my old farm home there were al- 
ways morning and often evening pray- 
ers. They sank into us children more 
deeply than was often apparent. It is 
unforgettable in after years. 


Like the lingering echoes of distant 
waterfalls, or the faint colors that hang 
in the clouds long after sunset, is the in- 
fluence of a praying father upon his 
children. 

What I have said here applies equally 
to mothers and daughters. The Judge 
closed by saying, “If all parents will play 
with their children, stay with them, and 
~ for them, I will soon be out of a 
Job,” 

1 | 


Favorite Bible Verses 


FEAR not, little flock, for it is the 
_ Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.—Luke 12:32. 


I am come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on me should not 
abide in darkness.—John 12:46. 
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Camel—the greatest tobacco word 


NEVER in the history of smoking 
has there been such a cigarette as 
Camel. No other cigarette was ever 
made welcome in so many millions 


When Camels came into the world 
they brought an entirely new sense 
of smoking satisfaction and content- 
ment. Millions who have tried them 
all, who could well afford to pay 
more, will smoke only Camels. 

Camel is the world’s favorite ciga- 
rette. Camel is given a greater pat- 
ronage than any other cigarette ever 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 























of all time 


had. Why? Because Camels contairi 
the choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos grown. Because Camels 
never tire the taste or leave a ciga- 
retty after-taste. The world’s largest 
tobacco organization puts the ut- 
most quality into this one cigarette. 
If you want the mellowest mild- 
ness that ever came from a cigarette} 
try Camels. Regardless of what you | 
are willing to pay, you will find in | 
this famous smoke every fine feature 
you ever looked for in a cigarette, ! 
Have a Camel! 











ED Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial! 


PRIZE COLLECTION 


Radish, 17 
Varictins, 


; uce, ‘Ss, wi FY 
‘Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth %o; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 


hy worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 


ito cover je and packing and re. 
ive thie valuable m of seeds 
, together with my big in- 








A Good Tenant or Farm Manager 
can be found by placing a classified ad in 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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The Christmas Present 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is your choice among periodicals. What pleases 
you will please your friends. Subscriptions are acceptable gifts, a welcome reminder 
of the giver every week throughout the year. We have prepared an artistic card 
announcement stating one is to receive THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER with your 
compliments which we mail when requested. We make the subscription price very 
low as follows:— 


5 Subscriptions to Different Addresses, All One Year, $3.00 
3 Subscriptions to Different Addresses, All One Year, $2.00 
1 Subscription, New or Renewal, One Year, Always, $1.00 


You can include your own renewal subscription at these special rates, when 
ordering 3, 5, or more subscriptions at one time. 

Send the names of your friends promptly. We will mail the announcement card 
so as to be delivered on Christmas day and you will have satisfactorily solved some 


of your Christmas problems. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - - - - RALEIGH, N. C. 
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The Frogressive Farmer 


Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


By L. A: NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Starting Next Year’s Sweet Potato 
Crop 
“3 AM going to grow an acre of sweet 
potatoes for the carly market next 
year. IVould you advise breaking 
the land now, putting compost manure in 
the drill, and throwing two light fur- 
rows on it and then 
Opening up and put- 
ting in commercial 
fertilizer next spring 
just before setting 
the plants or would 
it be better to wait 
until spring to break 
the ground and use 
only commercial 
fertilizer? How 
many bushels should 
I make to the acre, on average land with 
average conditions, if I set as early as 
possible and.dig about August 1? What 
do you think the price per bushel would 
be at this time of year?” 

If the ground where this crop of pota- 
toes is to grow has no cover crop on It 
and is not steep, we recommend that it 
be broken now. If it is steep enough to 
cause washing, better wait until spring 
to break it. If enough of the barnyard 
compost is available we would put it on 
broadcast before breaking the ground 
rather than put it in the drill. If only a 
small amount is available put it in the 
drill now, throw two light furrows on it, 
and early next spring open up deep, put 
the fertilizer down with the manure, list 
back on it, and set the plants. 





L. A. NIVEN 


No one knows what the price of sweet 
potatoes will be next year, but if put on 
the market early in August it is reason- 
able to suppose that they should bring 
around $1 to $1.25 per bushel or probably 
more, but this is not certain. When dug 
early maximum yields are not made, be- 
cause to get them on the early market 
they are usually dug before all the pota- 
toes are mature. Therefore, the early 
crop will produce less than if allowed 
to remain until fully mature. Probably 


100 to 150 bushels per acre is about all. 


the spring crop. 


that could be expected from an early 
crop under average conditions on aver- 
age land. 

It is advisable when setting for an 
early crop, to give more space to the 
plants than when setting for the regular 
or late crop. The more space there is 
between the potato hills the larger the 
potatoes will grow, and if allowed to 
mature fully when too much space is 
given the result will be a large percentage 
of jumbos. This should be avoided for 
the main crop, but for the early ones give 
a little more space. For this early crop, 
set the plants about 18 to 20 inches apart 
in rows 3% to 4 feet wide, whereas, for 
the main crop, make the rows 3 to 3% 
feet wide with the hills 8 to 12 inches 
apart. 


How to Grow Cabbage, Potatoes, 
and Onions 

HAVE several tenants who want to 

raise one acre of cabbage and one 
acre of either onions or Irish potatoes for 
market next spring. How should the land 
be prepared for these crops, when should 
the plants be set, what are the best varie- 
ties to use, and what kind and how much 
fertilizer should be applied?” 

All three of these crops should be 
heavily fertilized and planted on a well 
prepared soil. First, break the ground 
broadcast. Do that now. ‘Then harrow 
a number of times. 

Lay off the rows three feet apart. Put 
the fertilizer in the drill and run a fur- 
row through so as to thoroughly mix it 
with the soil. Set cabbage during De- 
cember, January, or February. Set on- 
ions at the same time. Use 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of an 8-4-4 or an 8-4-6 fertilizer 
per acre for all three of these, putting it 
in the drill a week or two before the 
plants are to be set or the seed planted. 

Charleston Wakefield and Succession 
are the leading varieties of cabbage for 
The Bermuda onions 


are the best. The Triumph and Irish 
Cobbler are the leading varieties of Ir- 
ish potatoes. The Triumph is a red and 
Irish Cobbler a White. 

Plant Irish potatoes early in February 
in your section—North Mississippi. 

Just about the time cabbage begin to 
head, give an application of 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
per acre, scattering it broadcast in the 
middles and cultivating it in, not allow- 
ing it to touch the leaves. 


Costs $100 to $150 Per Acre to 
Grow Irish Potatoes 


= OUR answer to my inquiry shows 

that it will cost me about $100 per 
acre to yrow early Irish potatoes. You 
say South Carolina growers use an aver- 
age of 2,000 pounds of 7-5-6 fertilizer per 
acre. What yield do they ordinarily get? 
How much does it cost them to grow an 
acre of Irish potatoes?” 

South Carolina growers of Irish pota- 
toes in the Charleston section are pretty 
well agreed that it costs an average of 
$150 per acre to grow an acre of pota- 
toes and put them on the cars. A fair 
yield is 125 to 145 bushels per acre. Nor- 
mally these will run 8 to 10 bushels of 
No. 1's to each bushel of No. 2’s. The 
early Irish potato crop is not a cheap one 
to grow, but with the proper soil, well 
prepared, well fertilized, good seed, and 
fair prices, a profit should be secured. 


Northern-grown Irish Potato Seed 
Best 


“] HAVE some fall Irish potatoes that 
are from three-fourths to two inches 
in diameter. Are these as good for sced 
as Northern grown seed? Does the sise 
of the seed effect the crop?” 
Northern grown Irish potato seed for 
the spring crop have proved far more 
productive than Southern grown potatoes 


kept over the winter. The size of seed 
affects the prospective crop to a very 
considerable extent. It is not necessary 
or even desirable to use abnormally large 
potatoes for planting purposes, but it is 
highly desirable to use those that are nor- 
mal in size and shape, that are uniform, 
free from disease, etc. Under no conidi- 
tions would we recommend the planting 
of small fall grown potatoes for the 
spring crop. The yield from such seeq 
would, in all probability, not be more 
than half what might be expected from 
good seed. 


Protecting Fruit Trees From 
Rabbits 


HAT is the best method of keep. 
ing rabbits from gnawing young 
fruit trees?” 

A piece of poultry wire 15 to 18 inches 
high, wrapped around the tree and stuck 
in the ground serves the purpose well. Do 
not wrap tightly, but leave a few inches 
of vacant space between wire and tree. 

Where one does not care to go to this 
expense, paper, broom straw, cornstalks, 
or tobacco stalks may be tied tightly 
around the base of the tree. These should 
be thick enough and close enough to keep 
the rabbits from getting to the bark of 
the tree. Remove this material at the 
first approach of spring. 


Best Soil for Figs 
. HAT is the best soil for figs? I have 
sandy land, clay land, and nearly all 
types on my farm. Want to set 25 trees 
and wish to put them on the kind of soil 
where they do best.” 

The fig, to do-well, must have both a 
fertile and a moist soil. This does not 
mean, however, that it will thrive on a 
poorly drained soil, because it will not. 
Light sandy lands are not best, because 
such soils become too hot and dry in 
summer and also because it is in this 
kind of soil that nematodes are most 
abundant. A soil that is deep, fertile, 
well drained but moist, and with a good 
percentage of clay is best. 


Live Topics Among Progressive Poultrymen 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Poultry Houses 


NLESS one is going to furnish 

comfortable and efficient roosting 

and scratching quarters, it is need- 
less to obtain good stock or expect suc- 
cess with the flock. 

The poultry house 
need not be expen- 
sive; in fact, it should 
not be. On the other 
hand it must be dry; 
well ventilated, well 
lighted, sanitary and 
roomy. The house 
should be so con- 
structed that birds 
woop and animals can be 
kept out. Ease of cleaning and working 
arrangements for the attendant should be 
considered when building. 

At least three, and preferably four, 
square feet of floor space per bird should 
be allowed. Not less than 10 inches of 
roosting space per bird should be al- 
lowed. One of the most common causes 
of roup and colds during the fall and 
winter is over-crowding the houses, es- 
pecially the roosting quarters. 

Often an old barn or shed can be re 
modeled to make an ideal poultry house. 
The front should be open and facing the 
south, southeast or east, but never north. 

At least one roomy nest should be 
furnished for each five birds. Nests 
should be roomy, cool, and in a semi- 
dark part of the house. Nests should 
not be placed in the sunlight. 


Side walls and -back should be per- 





J. H. 


fectly tight during the winter. Cracks 
and knot holes would cause drafts and 
start colds and roup. It is advisable to 
place windows under the dropping boards 
to furnish light during the winter, These 
windows can be hinged at the top and 
hung up under the dropping boards dur- 
ing the summer. At the back near the 
rafters should be a 12-inch or larger door 
running the length of the house. This 
door should be opened in summer and 
closed in winter. 


Where yards are to be used to keep 
the birds confined to the vicinity of the 
house, not less than 25 square feet of 
space should be allowed for each bird. 
At least two yards should be used with 
each house so that one yard can be pas- 
tured while the other yard is growing 
green crops. 


Every reader should write to his state 
college of agriculture or experiment sta- 
tion for plans and_ specifications of 
houses that have been found best adapted 
to his immediate vicinity. 


J. H. WOOD. 


Why It Pays to Mate Correctly 
HE foundation of success in breeding 
poultry lies im the correct mating of 

the breeding pens. 

To this end, savs D. H. Hall, extension 
poultry husbandman, of Clemson College, 
South Carolina, we must learn the char- 
acteristics of a good laying hen and 


a good breeding male and we must know 
what the Standard of Perfection says 
concerning our particular breed and va- 
riety. It will pay to breed from the 
very best in our flocks. Breeding to most 
farmers means merely the purchasing of 
a new cockerel every year. This is a 
good step, but we must do all in our 
power to mate our poultry correctly and 
to care for them so they will produce 
strong, healthy chicks. 

If we can make 50 hens produce the 
same number of eggs as 100 did (and 
with the average farm flock this can be 
done), then we have an economic saving 
of feed, and feed in the poultry business 
amounts to one-half the battle. Aside 
from the saving of feed, we can also 
build up a more uniform flock in color, 
type, and general appearance, so that 
when we wish to sell a few birds for 


breeders we are able to command a 
higher price. A uniform flock will also 
produce eggs more uniform in. size, 


color, and shape, which will command a 
better price on oyr graded markets. 


Hens Need Good Laying Ration 


HE winter laying flock should have 

a good laying ration that contains the 
necessary feeds that will give a good 
egg yield, says Harley L. Williams, poul- 
try specialist in the Louisiana Extension 
Division. Some time spent on the care 
and preparation of the hen’s feed will 
insure maximum returns which will make 


the poultry industry a paying proposition 
rather than a losing one, he says. 


The following suggestions are offered 
by Mr. Williams in feeding hens for egg 
production :— 

1. Grain.—Equal parts by measure, cracked 
corn and feed oats. If kafir corn, sorghum 
seed, sunflower seed, cracked rice, etc., are 
available, use one-third each. The greater 
the variety the better the results will be. 
Grain should be fed preferably in deep litter, 
morning and night. One pint of grain to each 


10 birds is about the right ratio when fed in 
connection with dry mash. 
2. Dry Mash: 

WOO WOM oc seceviewissecss 25 pounds 
Wheat shorts or middlings...25 pounds 
CIE inte¥aen esa ...+..-25 pounds 
eee = ..20 pounds 
Medium oyster shell ....... 3 pounds 
Medium charcoal .............. 1 pound 
Fine table salt ..!........... l pound 


Mix dry mash thoroughly. Rice polish may 
be substituted for cornmeal. Feed in self 
feeding hoppers or slatted top boxes. Keep 
in a place protected from the sun and rain 
and where the mash will not become damp 
and moldy. Keep hoppers open and jiiled 
every day in the year. 

3. Green Feed.—To round out 
balanced ration, poultry must have an abun 
dance of green feed. This can be supplied im 
the form of garden greens, cabbage, lettuce, 
or much better, access to a patch of rye oF 
oats near the poultry house. 

4. Fresh Water.—Remember a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh water is absolutely essential for 
obtaining best results. 


Statistics gathered from the demon- 
strators show that they received an aver 
age of 24 per cent egg production when 
grain alone was fed and a 55 per cent 
production when mixed grain, mash, and 
green feed was fed, an increase of 31 per 
cent or 31 more eggs daily from 100 hens. 
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The Nature Lovers 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


Things to See and Hear on a 
Holiday Hike 


ET’S take at least one walk across 
fields or in the woods during the 
Christmas holidays. And remember 

to have senses that are wide-awake— 
“eyes to see” and “ears to hear.” 
See the red ber- 


ries gleaming on 
the holly trees. 
How the leaves 


of laurel and mag- 
nolia glisten in the 
clear sunshine. 








Listen for the 

friendly cheep, 

aS cheep, cheep, of 

MRS. GREEN the chickadee and 
kinglets. 


The red squirrel is scolding vocifer- 
ously. Perhaps he thinks we are invad- 
ing his territory. 

Listen for the call of migrating birds. 
Sometimes, as they pass, they are so 
high in the air we can barely see them. 

What is that bit of darting flame? A 
cardinal flying among the leafless trees. 

Look for cocoons. They may look like 
brown leaves curled up. You will find 
some lashed their length to a twig, some 
hanging by their tip, some in nests. Bring 
them home, hang them up, and watch 
them come out in the spring. 

How many bird's nests can you lo- 
cate? And identify ? 
“Heaped in the hollows of 

autumn leaves lie dead; 


the grove, the 


They rustle to the eddying gust and to the 
rabbit’s tread’”’ 
Name of bird | Date ~ | Whom seen by _ 


Cardinal | Dec. 25, *6 John Hilton 





Scuff them along with your feet and 
watch and listen to them as the wind 
whirls them in eddies and sends them 
scampering afar off. Can’t you imagine 
them to be the spirits of joyous birds? 


Do You Know That— 


HE Indians made their dugout 

canoes of the trunk of the tulip trees, 
so that the early settlers of the west 
called the tree canoewood. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture says a quail is worth $20 to the 
farmer. In summer they destroy 150 
kinds of injurious insects; in winter the 
seeds of 126 kinds of noxious weeds. 

At one time the gray squirrel was so 
abundant as to make ruinous inroads on 
the corn and wheat crops of our pioneers. 
In Ohio, a hundred years ago, there was 
a law requiring each free white man to 
deliver 100 squirrel scalps every year, 
Or pay a penalty of three dollars. Today 
the gray squirrel needs legal protection 
to prevent its extermination. 


Bird Calendars 


OW, when the leaves are gone, and 

the birds can be better seen, and 
while our winter birds are here, is a 
good time to begin a bird calendar. A 
piece of drawing paper, or heavy writing 
paper, will do nicely. Children love to 
have them decorated. Cut out the bird 
pictures that come in the baking soda 
and boxes, and paste on the top or mar- 
gin. Here is a plan for the calendar, 
with one entry made as a suggestion :— 
| Where seen | What doing | _ ‘Remarks 
in orchard flying heard him 
whistle later 


















































%74—Slenderizing Lines.—The 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

227—Tailored Simplicity.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
Tequires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

2323—Boy’s Coat.—The pattern cuts in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
Sports Frock.—The pattern cuts in 


pattern cuts 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
ing sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
fall and winter. 
end 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 


& coin (coin preferred). 


afternoon and evening wear durin 

and picture dressmaking lessons. 

Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
be 


sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards of 54-inch material with % 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
2881—Draped Model.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
2352—For Small Lads.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 1 yard of 36-inch material for 
the blouse and 1 yard of 40-inch ma- 
terial for the trousers. 


It contains embroidery designs 
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—Less trouble 


A™ you fair to your cows? You drive them to 
the barn in the Fall, feed them heavy, hard- 
to-digest concentrated rations. No natural, ten- 
der, green pasturage, little exercise—no wonder 
the milk pail disappoints you, right when milk 


prices are highest. 


Right now—of all times—your cows need help. 
They need something to help them digest their 
feed better—turn more of it into milk. Without 
such an aid, the more you feed the greater the 


strain on their overworked vitality. 


Kow-Kare gives the needed help, in a simple, 
natural, definite way. It gives needed support to 
the digestion and assimilation—helps carry the 
burden of heavy winter feeding. By toning up 
these vital organs your feed dollars become milk 
dollars. The cow has summer pep and vitality. No 
more “off feed’; no more profit threat from dis- 
Kow-Kare builds health while 
it is bringing back to you via the milk pail several 
times what it costs you. It is a real money-maker 
in any dairy. A single can will ration a cow for one 
to two months. Just follow the simple directions 


ease and disorders. 


on the can. 


No More Disease-Loss 


Use Kow-Kare to prevent disease —but if you have 
actual trouble with Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, 
etc., use Kow-Kare as directed on the can and you 
will be amazed how quickly your cows are able to 
throw off their trouble and again become produc- 
tive. Write for our FREE BOOK on cow diseases, 
Every cow owner 


“The Home Cow Doctor.” 
ought to have it. 


Feed dealers, general stores, druggists have 
Kow-Kare — $1.25 and 65c sizes (six large cans, 
Mail orders 
sent postpaid if your dealer is not supplied. 


$6.25). Full directions on the can. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange 
Garget Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW:KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 
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What 
Dairymen 
say: 


From A. G. Katzur, De 
Lamere, N. D.—‘‘I find 
that Kow-Kare is a wonaer- 
ful aid to increasing milk 
yield. Had a cow quit milk- 
ing after coming fresh and 
would not get with calf. 
After feeding Kow-Kare for 
awhile, she came back to 
milk again and has raised a 
calf since and is now the 
best cow in the barn.” 





From _C. R. Stopparp, 
East Rodman, N. Y.—‘“‘/ 
have owned a large dairy of 
cows for twenty-five years, 
and I find nothing that will 
equal Kow-Kare for giving 
cows an appetite and there- 
fore increasing the milk 
flow.” 

From HarLtow M. Kast- 
NER, Hammond, N. Y.— 
“Have used a great many 
cans of Kow-Kare in my 
herd for improving the milk 
yield and toning up the di- 
gestive organs. It is a won- 
derful medicine in the treat- 
ment of retained afterbirth, 
as Kow-Kare has not failed 
me in a single instance.”’ 
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| Westbrook Sanatorium 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COURSE ONE YEAR 


This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three 
ing, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of w 


yowre to train- 
ich time they 


are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 


ing attendants. 


Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. 
Experienced teachers on staff. Resident Hostess. 


and cold water in rooms. 
provided, 


School limited ,to 60 students. 
Modern Nurses’ Home; 
Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations 


hot 


Class being formed January 15, 1927. Applications now being received. 


Booklets sent on request. 


Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent 

















Farmers Exchange} ay 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 














This is the | Cc AROL INAS- pi INIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
ering North Carolina, S 
editions of The Progressive 7 
An 1, Gepartmes for four weeks will cost four times what one week woul d cost. 
Farmers’ Exchange— 


The following table shows rates per word for advertising re 


have no reduced rates. 
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COTTON 

3 bales acre record for Heavy Fruiter. Catalog. 
Heavy Fruiter Seed Co., Royston, Ga. 

Heavy Fruiter three bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
cottor Write for special prices Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga 








BEANS, 
and other 
1% inch display 
attention and 

THE PROGRESSIVE 
Raleigh, N. C. 





COTTON, LESPEDEZA, PE AS 
seeds can be sold by using a 
ad like this. These ads a. 

bring orders. Wr 

F ARMER 














Address Advertising ———y The enn Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 
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| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT F 























The Progressive Farmer 
Chicks.—Imediate delivery; America’s finest eee bred 





strains: Anconas, $16; Wyar tes, Or- 
pingtons, $17; White, Brown Leghorns, ¢ heay 
mixed broilers $15; prepaid Delivery ¢ aranteed 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 8S. € 

Real Baby Chick Bargains.—Reds, Rocks 





Wyandottes,. Orpingtons, Anconas. mvery r 
bred and individually inspected and selecte 
and high egg production Write for catalox 
variety and number you desire Massanutter 
Hatchery, Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va 

Kwaliteed Saby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Lee} rns. 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years te 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of 
of the State Department of Agriculture Oo 





rs for 
Markets 





























dairying and general 














= arly C abbage and Bermuda Onion 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 








of Georgia tobacco 


CABBAGE, ONION 


2,500 bales of cotton, 


in our Carolinas- 








40 words for each inch of space. 


WRITE hme ht FARMER 








timber, automobiles, 


| HELP OR STUATION WANTED | 


trucks, ete; cash or 





Missionary Strawberry planta: | 
C.J Ala 





NURSERY STOCK 








2 on stock farm § 
experionce in ge neral 











bushes and Satsuma 
and two-year $7 per dozen. 








Shrunbery, ibrorgree ns, 








line of household necessities to rural ae ae ae Peach low | 





But before you buy ask for our 





Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, 





Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Harlan Farms Nursery, 








Farm, Panama City, F'a. 











—7 Arborvitaes., i 











Nice W Takia plants 


ao pron Early Jersey Cc abbage plants 
iiars. per aeneh f.0.b. here. 








” Frost - proof Ea: ly Jersey Cabbag Rents 
5.00: y a4 — © .— — 





or grafted fom. heavy bearing parents. 














RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 





Can be sold quicker if your ad is attrac- 
tively prepared like this. is 
pies 1 inch space and will cost $8.50 im our 
Carolinas-Virginia edition; i 
will cost $4.25. Why don’t you have your 
ad sea_up like this one? 


Collard and Onion 
E 








Early Jersey Waketcd 
dy. 500, $1 


H. R. Shriver, New Bern, 
25 millions of frost- fw ( Coppese and Onion plants. 
500, A 1,000 





Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. 
$7.50 per 100 and up. 





In large or small lots direct 








ornamental trees, vines and | 


Cc. 0. D.—*“Plants, colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., 4 108, Cleveland, 





Pros -proof 
Rotten. mailed ponvels: 500, T5c; 1,000, 
1,000 "10, 000, $7.50. * Walter 











Otootan and Mam- 
prompt or future shipments. Write 
Murphy «& ee Sandersville. Ga. 
eaned Mammoth Yellow 
in a bags. =a f.o.b; cash 
M & Cash 


red 
frost - 
per Onion, $1. 





For Sale—New crop 


Millions. frost - geet Cabbage “ee ~ 300, af = 
to: 10,000, e's ‘50, collect 
Frank Vv 






















































































——_—_ —___—- Reaod ~ r now 
Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s Catalog and price list free.  Harrisonubrg Hatchery 
record (30 bales on 10 acres): brings 2c to 3c more; Jne., 210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va : 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive liter- 5 Cate "hicks 7 -ciggeres 
ature, giving reduced price of seed Piedmont Pedi- oul st oe id le ; ie 
reed Se . f anag ‘om- . pews Ge chicks f 
= —— Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com flocks certified by Kansas State Agricul College 
on egg production and vigor; a grade owen flocks eull- 
LESPEDEZA AR Ry BO Tie 
ni des developec o higher egx- luctic 
Choice 1926 Lespedeza seed; free sample, Red Oak ‘Standards than ever. All varieties of leading wx 
Farm, Covington, Tenn strains. 1,000,000 chicks will be hatched this season 
New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write aarly ee ae peaceniees, Sey cig wanted 
a oe Se ur new 927 catalog and exceptionally prices 
B. / rice, Et La will be a pleasant surprise. Write Ross Hatchery, 
For Sa Field sclected Lespedeza seed dD. G Box 291, Junction ity, Kansas. 
Mitchell, Cah min City, Miss. ANCONAS 
Write today for prices on “choice new cr ° Oe SREB SP fee” gare a 
cleaned. dependable Lespedeza seed Free of otmox- on poe line alae 4 _" S; Shep 
ious seeds, Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Lespe- Rt 2 Hickory, N onan. A. Craig, 
deza Seed Growers’ Associatior Ine Calhoun City, — 2 — anand 
. Soe Z _LEGHORNS 
PEANUTS zhorn cockerels. direct, — Ferris, $2.50- 
maine aye evilie 
Peanuts Seed or Roasting 6 pounds Goff’s good Dark ( 4 ze. 5 
raw Goobers (Peanuts), shelled, $1 Try 1 cunce tS own Leghorn cocker 7. 7 ‘bh arian ee HS $5 
after each meal tor constipation and indigestion. They sione, Va sia? — =* Slack 
are fine and del is roasted and served hot 48 ; en - 
pounds farmers ceed stock Runner Peanuts, unshelled, Hollywood 300 egg blood Leghorns. Hat gz eggs 
£3: 96 pounds $6; al! f.o.b. here Cashier’s check or now ready. Chicks January shipment R. E. Sandy 
money order with order. Goff Mercantile Company, Stuarts Draft, Va = 
(lr $50,000), Ent rise, os —— 
an nterprise, Ala. Lapge Barron Leghorns. —272-314 egg stra direct 
PEAS from importer. Broilers profitable. Order now. Chicks: 
100, $15; eggs: 100, $7. Frost White Egg Farm, Box 
Cowpeas of all varieties; list your wants with us. 1238, Weaubleau Mo h 
Murphy & Paimer, Sandersyille, Ga , ogee er 8 .~ 307 egg strain White Leghorn 
Wanted.—Cowpeas, all varieties Send samples and weeding cockerels. rom great egg prod dams 
quote prices Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. = _ Ben ._ — | Sao nag y rT prices. 
= _ - — — ——— -___—_ -—— 5 UT on ry arm, rorduonsvilie A 
Cowpeas, $1.85 a bushel; Clays $2; Mixed, Unknown, - ; ; : mhi 
$2.95: 10 bushels or more. Write H R Melntosh., Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
Hayeaville. 7 posedens a = —— tested two years for bacil- 
pan. the salnetoianaal ary white diarrhea by the state. Order now Cata- 
eas Iron, Brabham and mixed, bright and sound, log and price list free. WHarrisonburg Hatchery, Ine. 
$2 per bushel Check with order Reference, Bank 200 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va 
of Western Carolina w _L Clark, Johnston, 8, C. —— 
—_—_—_—— “__ _ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Brabham Peas, $2.50 per bushel; Irons $2.25; Iron 
mixed and Clay mixed, $2.10 Sound new 7 “ Thompson dark Barred Rock cockerels: fi shape 
«rong % bushel bags. Freight paid on and sewatinaly barred ; $2.50 to $5 each. Troy Howell, 
or more Send remittance with orders, Boonford, N. 
( J. Salle al 7 
mitt Salley. Salley c Parks’ pedigreed strain Barred Rocks. Paby chicks 
For Sale.—Cowpeas in large amounts or — 20 cents. Live delivery guaranteed. Mrs. 8. H. 
Whips, Clays, mixed. Cotton Patch, Unknown; a Rogers, Quincy, Fla. 
per bushel f.o.b. Pates, N. C., or Pembroke, N. C. “Ari ” YF “ray 
, ristocrat’’ Barred Rocks (Holterman strain di- 
, ates 8 ~ 
gs ge Pembroke. Le Supply CO, rect) Young stock for sale, either light or dark. 
poe ac! Mi Dinntnenens el ~ : A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 
POTATOES > Barred Rock cockerels, $3, $5. Matured big bone 
breeder Seauti < Mrs. Gar- 
For Sale—Porto Bico Sweet Potatoes, carlo. jet “Poindenter, Fredericks Hall, Wann 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. —- a —————___--—_ -—— 
White Plymouth Rocks.—Cockerels $5 and $7; eggs 
$2 and $3 per 15. Safe delivery guaranteed. Lauder 
POULTRY AND EGGS Poultry Farm, Box 381, Ft. Worth, Texas 
an strain, May hatched og Rock — 
.50 each. April hatched cockerels, $3 each Raby 
ee BABY CHICKS ima __ chicks. Please write for literature. Trail’s End Poul- 
Bargains in chicks: a'l leading breeds; free book. try Farm, Gordonsville, Va, a —_ 
Appleton City Hatchery, _Abpleton City, Mo. Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 
oe gaat <a Pe ppecee om and blood tested two years for bacillary white diar- 


safe; book your order for early delivery. 
Lithia Springs Hatchery, Waynes- 


Chicks.—Be 
Leading breeds. 
boro, Va 





Lea di ng “breeds. ~ $8. 80, 
Farms, Box 120, Green- 


better 
Shinn 


‘Shinn chicks are 
100 up. Free book. 
toy Missouri. 

Chick Hatching Eees.—S. © 
Reds All birds trapnested Spite 
Toxey’s Poultry Farm, Shiloh, N 


Top quality egg bred chicks. 2 varieties. 
ingly low prices Easy terms Catalog free. 
West Hate chery Box G, Clinton, Mo, 


Baby chicks for 
Rhode Island Red 
price list Catawba 
N ‘ 





“White | Leghorns, 
for information. 








Amaz- 
Mid- 








Barred Rock, 
Write for 
Hickory, 


January delivery : 
and White Leghorns. 
Creamery Company 





moun- 
mag- 
Bristol 


from purebred. healthy, 
atalog with free poultry 
and number wanted 
Va.-Tenn 
for baby chicks hatched 
February. March or April Barred Rocks and ‘ad 
mixed, Prices reasonable Barred Rock eggs: 15, 
Write E . Norfleet, Holland, Va 
Quality Vitality Bred Chicks.—Best 
Lowest prices Postpaid, 100% live arrival 
teed Valuable catalog free. Lindstrom 
and Poultry Farms, Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 
Large, sturdy, fluffy baby chicks; Wyckoff strain 
White Leghorns, $15: Reds $16: Mixed $14 per hun- 
dred. 100% ive delivery guaranteed Book orders 
now Ridge Hatchery, Ridge Spring, 8. C 
Purebred Chicks.—9%c up. Leading breeds Pro- 
duced from best egg laying strains. Prompt ship- 
ments Live arrival guaranteed. Illustrated catalog 
free. Rex Poultry Co., Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 
Uigrade chicks, pulletsa State accredited, blood 
tested, etandard ese bred Postpaid. Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas. Orpingtons, Wyandottes Mod- 
erate prices Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, 
Brenham, Texas 


Mountaineer chicks 
tain flocks. Write for 
azine offer. State br eed 
Chi Hatchery B: 


Place your orde early 











ere strains. 
guaran- 
Hatchery 

















bred Chicks.—Thousands every week. 
varieties Inspected, blood tested flocks 
Live delivery Order early Prices 
ree Write Wilkes Hatchery, North 
Cc 


High Class Pure 
Most popular 
on free range 


¢ 








. Huskihate hex r « hicks are sure to please Barred 
Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, $16 hundred. White 
Leghorns $15 Satisfaction and delivery guaranteed. 





Members International. Sanger & Son, Mt. 
Solon, Va Box 433. 

Most ads read the same. Results count. Try cur 
accredited chicks and be convinced. All popu.ar va- 
rieties. Write for prices and discount on early cr- 
ders Walnut Ridge Hatcheries, Box E-31, Butler, 
Illinois; Litchfield, Dlinois 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

You can sell more chicks and breeding 
stock if you offer them in this attractive 
and pleasing way. A classified display ad 
will do the job. This ad occupies 1% 
inches space costing $8.50 per inch in our 
Carolinas-Virginia edition. You may use 
as little as % inch. Let us have your ad 
for the next available issue, If you want 
more information, write 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Trail’s EL. 307 egg strain White saapese —_ 
(the world’s best chicks). Rocks, 

and broiler chicks. One million chicks “ter 1927. we 
have 15.000 customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for pictures, ete. Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville. 


rhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price list 


















































free Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

tig boned dark Red cockerels and hens Mrs. 
John Kerr, Durham, N. ©. 

Our Single Comb Reds can make you money Cir- 
cular free. Trevathan Poultry Yards, Forest, Va 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockere!s andgons 
of University of British Columbia’s 306-egg hen. 
G. G. Willis, Gastonia, N. C. pal 

Purebred 8. €. Red cockerels. Rich, even color; 
from stock direct from Owen Farm this year; $3 and 

. 8. . Shuler, Vance, = 

Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders 
culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
son _ Street. Harrisonburg, Va. 

WYANDOTTES 

Martin's Regal White Wyandotte cockerels,_ Leas 
Stock direct. Sam Latham, Mocksville, oes 

Regal-Dorcas White Wyandottes.—Hens $2 cock - 
erels $3 and $5. Mrs. Baxter Crudup Jeftress, Va. 

DUCKS—GEESE 

Toulouse geese, $3.50 each. Laurel 1 Park Farms, 
Pineola, N. C. 

TURKEYS 

South’s largest strain Bronze turkeys. Mrs. J. T- 
Ramsaur, Pineola, N. C. 

75 fine Goldbank Bronze turkeys. Prize winners. 
D. W. Routt, Sonora, Ky — 

Narragansett turkeys, en a hens $5; toms $7. 
Spring Grove Farm, Ruffin, N. ©. ae 

Prize winning Bronze turkeys, the kind you want 
for breededs. Write Fred Alfred, Bayboro. N. C. 

Mammoth White Holland turkeys; imported origin: 
blue ribbon winners. Mrs. Ryland Dickinson, Louise. 
Virginia. 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze, ‘‘Goldbank” strain: 
old and young. Very handsome. Mrs. F. W. Youns, 
Hebron, Va. 

Purebred non-roaming White Holland turkeys; nice 
birds. Toms $8; hens $6. Mrs. H. C. Vaintine, 
Warsaw, N. C. : —- 

Goldbank strain, 1926 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys of, 


Miss Annie McCormick, 


hatched. Toms $8; hens $6. 
Manchester. N. C 
Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
Over one hundred to select from. Toms $10; 
R. H. Welch, Hertford, N. C. 
56-pound 


For Sale.—Mammoth Bronze turkeys from 
seven fifty. 





——— a 
April hatched. 
' hens $7. 














stock. Toms, ten and twelve fifty; hens, 
Mrs. R. T. Johnston, Burgaw, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES 
ne, Type Berkshire pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillsbore 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. a 





DUROC-JERSEYS 








Name 

.  Dwuroes of superior ae All ages and sex. N@™ 
your wants, we have it. Church Point Farm, Ly 

haven, Va. i 
Duroc Jerseys, world’s best breeding; six mont 

old, eighteen cents pound. Papers to resistef. Jobo 
T. Williams, Mt. Olive, N. C. — 





(Classified ads continued on next pas*) 
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Why Not Get You 


NO time during 1926 have we 


wa 
ve Card for Farmers” as 


Score 


will honestly examine himself 
ing progress and where | 2 needs to 
If you haven't thrown away last 


interesting thing not only to score oxo &. to ask your 


your older children to score you and 
pares with your own—where they think 
think resolutions might be made for 


r Wife’s Opinion? 


printed anything 


published last 


more useful than our 
week—provided a farmer 


and consider where he is mak- 

one | improvement, 
weeks paper, wouldn't it be pretty 
wife and maybe 
then see how their estimate com- 
you are making good and where they 


yreater progress 1926? 








Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market is as high as a 
1 ot ago after dropping to new low 
levels for the season following the is- 
suance of the last government preliminary 


estimate of the crop. The resistance of 
the market in spite of the mammoth crop 
leads to the belief that prices are not 
likely to go much farther into lower 
ground. Technically, the market during 
the past two months has built a broad 


foundation from which prices could easily 


have a substantial advance. Speculative 
interest in cotton is small, however, and 
the market is likely to continue a trad- 


ing affair until something such as actual 


evidence of a substantial cut in acreage 
next spring gives the signal for an up 
ward trend 

Now that the final government esti- 
mate of 18,618,000 bales is out, and the 
size of the crop is definitely known, the 
matter of demand assumes primary im- 


portance. Consumption of cotton by do- 
mestic mills November of 583,590 bales 
was the largest on record for that month. 
During the first four months of the crop 
year consumption has exceeded last 
son's by more than 200,000 bales. Improve- 
ment in the textile industry, both at home 
and abroad, has been accelerated by cheap 
cotton. Takings by American mills are 
increasing from week to week, and the 
total world takings of American cotton 
for the season to date are somewhat in 
excess of last year. Consumption 
American cotton for the 1926-1927 
is expected by many in the trade 
run any other year on record. 


sea- 


of 
season 


to out- 


Southern producers apparently are not 
disposed to sell cotton freely at present 
levels... The weekly movement into sight 
is the smallest in two months and a half, 
and the total for the to date 
little more than half a million bales larger 
than last year in spite of the increased 
crop. The report, showing the amount 
of cotton ginned to December 1 to be only 
800,000 bales larger than last -al- 
though the crop is two and a half million 
bales larger, is evidence that the crop is 
not being marketed as rapidly as usual. 


is 


season 


year, 


Far more cotton than usual has not vet 





heen picked, and the grade of much of 
this has been damaged by the unfavorable 
weather. In the event of a continuance 
of this unfavorable weather, total gin 
nings for the season could fall short of 
the crop estimate. Foreigners apparently 
are satisfied to buy at prevailing prices 
and exports continue to exceed the cor- 
responding time a year ago. For the sea 


reached 
4.000.000 


SLER. 


son to total have 
compared with 


GILBERT GU 


late, 
4.550.000 
bales la 


exports 
bales 


st year. 


Late Virginia Farm News 
RODUCERS’ 


during 


, 


f leaf tobacco 


36,- 


sales o 


November amounted to 


192,499 pounds valued at $8,425,100, ac- 
cording to warehouse reports. Sales this 
Season have been much heavier than in 
the two previous years. «Flue-cured to- 
bacco averaged $26.35 per hundred 
Pounds, which was slightly higher than 
for October and the highest since 1922. 
The average of fire-cured tobacco was 
only $8.07 compared with $18.38 last 
year. and is the lowest November aver- 
age since 1920, when the average was 
7.95. Sales of this type are lighter 


h : : 
than last year. Growers are holding back 





in order to complete their fall work and 
also in hope that prices will improve af- 
ter the holidays. Sun-cured tobacco av- 
craged only $8.51 compared with $15.43 
last year. 








That 500,000 barrels of apples were 
marketed under the State Inspection 
stamp has been announced by the State 
Department of Agriculture. This is twice 
the number of barrels ever inspected 
to this season and_ indicates 
value of this service to the grower. 


previous 
the 


x ok * 


Fire-cured tobacco growers of Amelia 
and Powhatan counties recently met at 
Amelia Court House and passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: that in the 


as- 


“Resolved, 
opinion of the tobacco growers here 
sembled local meetings. should be held all 
over the dark-fired belt so that the senti 
ment of the tobacco growers as a whole 
may be shown and published for the gen- 
eral interest the dark tobacco grow- 
ers to the end that some concerted action 
may be taken to relieve the dreadful sit- 


of 


uation now existing: that no more to- 
bacco be sold as long as existing prices 
prevail.” 

* *k Ok 


Greater attention to packing and mar- 


keting was urged upon Virginia apple 
growers by Governor Harry F. Byrd, one 
of the largest apple growers in the 
United States, in his recent address be- 


fore the 
Society 


Virginia State Horticultural 
He advised the use of the State 
Inspection Service he himself has 
found it very gratifying. Mr. H. L 
Bonham of Chilhowie was elected presi- 
dent of the society and the vice-presidents 


as 


were E. D. Nininger of Roanoke, Pur- 
cell C. McCue of Greenwood. B. Byrd 

Winchester, R. C. Dingledine of Har- 
risonburg, Lawrence Swan of - Front 
Royal and F. A. Motz of Blacksburg 
The secretary and treasurer will be 
chosen by the Board of Directors at the 
meeting in April. 

RAW, 


of 
roasting 


N roasting a 
kind, 
With 


turkey or fowl 
dryness is prevented by 
breast down up. 


anv 


instead of 











Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

Information about “Display” Classified Ads 
slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 


in 


























POLITE —— — — — — — — — eee” 
POLAND-CHINAS 
K on 4 fel 3 g type Mount Pleasa St 
I ! ! } G. it 
Wyth \ — 

Big be he hy hunky pigs ist farrow 
$15 to $20 each. Gilbert Weldon. Rt. 1. Hick Va 
HEREFORDS 
Wanted to RB Carlos a high gra 
Here VS t alsu regi i bu W t 

R. G. ¢ Box E beth City Ny. C 
HOLSTE!NS 
_ Registered Holate i ¥ years $100 
Spring Grove Fa m Ruffin, N. ¢ 
rae JERSEYS 
; Bulls, heifers Register Merit stoek: accredited 
lerd. Mount — Pleasant Stock Farm, F airfield Vv 
___ Two OR MORE BREEDS 
pigs and shoats, from large sto« Good t 
Chas. Craftor taunton “Va 
ts; Polan and Duroc, first cross 
zistered Du > each rated Cars 
nrose, N 
Cattle “and Hampahi > TA a8 Get you 
rom the South’s leading herds of Hamy 
Guernseys. Service boars, bred gilts, fall 
0 Farms, Horn Lake, Miss 
































Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins; dry milk 
for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, V: 
FOXES 
Two Foxes per week S. C. Little, Rt. 4, 
Cc. 
~ DOGS — 
in Beagles; rush orders filled promptly. Guar- 
a Arrowhead Kennels, New Canton, Va. 
| MISCELLANEOUS | 
BAGS 

Bags.—Pay market prices for good and mendable 
second hand bags, any quantity Write before ship- 
ping Fulton Bag & Cotton Mi Atlanta, Ga. 

BATTERIES 

New Farm Light Batteries.—Your plant can 
you better service than you have had _ since 
new if you give it a fair chance with depend 
Universal batteries Specia] shipment just in. 
for ¢ y make of plant Prompt delivery 
trade-in allowance on old batteries. Send for free 
battery. guide ee all about auto, radio, and farm 
light batteries ‘arolina Willys Light Co., Laurin 
bur a 

_ FARM MACHINERY _ 

Stump Puller Fitzpatri Kk “har d power complete 
doub.e purchase outfit Offered at one-third regi 
lar price Todd Co Ine., Norfolk, Va. 

KODAK FINISHING 

Trial rol six. glossitone prints, 25c; fast service 

Day Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Bargain by Mail Order.—Southern Outing Flannel 

pink, white or blue; 27 inches wide; 7% yards deliv 


ered to you by parcel post, all charges paid, for $1.00, 















































(19) 
$50.00 


1351 


Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make taily 








Vestal jou furnishing everything Distributors 
Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago 

Ww e st art you without a dollar Soaps, extracts 
perfumes, toilet goods Experience unnecessary Car 
nation Co., Dept 2520, St. Louis 

W nay $48 a ‘week, furnish auto and expenses 
introduce ur Soap and Washing Powder Buss 
Beach Company, Dept, A79, Chippewa Falls, Wis 

Bibles suoks, Maps, Religious Mottoes. always 3 

l the best lines Most ib 
Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga 


ing home Plating 


silvering mirrors at 




















it tableware, stoves, et Outh 
furnished Details free Write Sprinkle, Plater. 539 
Marit Indiana 

Agents Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
pa t patch for instantly mending leaks in a ite 
sils Sample package _ free Collette Mfg. Co Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N 

Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 

d dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 

ts less than brooms. Over half t Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fair i, lowa 

Wanted Several farmers to quit raising low pr 
cotton and seil Rawleigh Products to consumer 
Hustlers earn from $1,500 to $3,000 yearly Ww 
today. The W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. PF-3, Mem 
phis, Tenn. 

Agents New plan, makes it easy to earn $50. 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts t to w er 
No capital or experience needed esent 
manufacturer Write now for free samples Maidis 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents.—$10.75 daily (in advance); spare time 
will do Introduce 12 months guaranteed Ho 
47 styles, 39 colors, for men, women, childret i 
eluding latest ‘Silk to the Top’’ Ladies’ Hose N 
capital or experience needed. We furnish samples 
Silk hose for your own use free. New plan. Ma 
chee Hosiery Company, Card 29024, Cincinnati, Ohio 






































































































Satisfi tion guaranteed Franklinville Store, Frank- 
linville, N. C 
PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St St. Louis, Mo » 
Daten > te > sht re (a Sout ‘aro High Grade Sterling Barber Outfit. Cuts, T Bobs. Smooth 
me. - nt .— bs a RRS Boag A, 3. ~— mane Aation, fase Casting, Revel CH ppers, Fine Barber op ane Dene. 
: rs “hor ey. Pay Postman e. 
Washington. D. C. Honorable methods | If not satisfied, return in condition and purchase price will be 
Time counts In applying for patents. Don't | Sefuaded. STERLING NB-100 BALTIMORE. MD. 
in protecting your ideas Send sketch or 
model for instruetions or write for free book How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form AUC T ION EER 
No charge for information on how to proceed Com 
munications strictly confidential Prompt careful = > o: . = 
effic t service Clarence A O’Brien, Registered 5 AUCTION LESSONS I RE ? 
Patent At’orney 77-G Security Bank Building (di ‘ost card will bring ther 
re ctly aeross street from Patent Office), Washington, | American Auction College, 852 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo, 
. a | 
peace h '| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Rox fing.- Galvanized 5-V e¢ rim] roofing, metal shin 
s ) On zr, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands Ru ber-oid Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man I 
ville Write us for prices and samples Budd - Piper QUA ITY Chicks « Fg: 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C 
12,000 Sti id 1g vectnte 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES age State Ace! dite ag nn a 
Learn at Home or S$ Bookkeeping, shorthand atalog cat Prices. 
noaitions guaranteed is College, High Point MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, BR wy “Mo 
ns Dp 
ive ——— BABY CHICKS SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure 
y g Man—Let Cha Barber College teach bred baby chicks from best 
wd tra e 1 heir alow Char " 4 
| Rarber College. Charlotte, N selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postmar 
— the rest. Write for full particulars 
SYRUP KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
Pure Georgia Cane Syrup, 65c gallon. W. H. Davis, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
731 W. Monroe §$ Jacl ville a 
Sugar Cane Syruj malty; new cypress bar Riverside Chicks , 
r gallon Tie gallon, freight paid W. W. | Ready now at reduced prices Purebred. 4% 
W ms, Quitman, Ga. Blood tested. State inspected. Catalog tree. 7 
= ile ei Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm z 
TANNING Route 11-B Knoxville, Tennessee 
: (Member international Baby Chick Assn.) 
Fur 1 d and made up to order. ~ Remc ndeling 
lyeing and repairing. Fur Tannery Mineral |, Va | SUMMER CHICKS! 
TOBACCO | and FALL 
a mespul Tobacco bag gg Bath As ae = Write for fall catalogue and special pric 
¢ 10, $2.50 Smoking ( " ree ay 
when re ved United Farmers cual, Ky Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Tot Pos 1 ( . he t red eaf chew 
ing, 5 pounds $1.50 Best smoking, 20¢ 
nd POE lant atet sh, a PUREBRED POULTRY 
Toba » Postpaid Guaranteed best ong selected 
I leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.56; 10, $2.75 Best 7 ‘ 
smoking, 20¢ pound, Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 2 discount if 
Hon Tobacco —Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds és ordered now 
$1: 1 Send im money Pay postmaster on for spring shipment. Sired by 200 to 293 egg males. Exg 
5 . ree for ten names of tobaeeo users bred 26 years. Winners 16 egg contests. Shipped C.0.D 
United rs Kentucky, "Pa lueah, Ky Catalog, special price bulletin, free. Thousands of pul- 
: ———__—__—_—_—__ — et hens, cockere's. a ¥ prices 
CHEWING TOBACCO GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Would you like for your tobacco ad to 
stand t the ids? Write us d 
oe oe woe chcaaka Bh aes tee anes FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
[he Pr eaniv I inci " Raleigh : . 3,000 March to June hatched W hite Leghorns; also 800 
. : é 4 whale wouderfully good yearling hens. 250 Whiie Rock pul- 
I rhe mers sa il i 10 pounds good lets; also Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, both 
L ed chew $v 10 pounds good mellow hens and pullets. Write for prices, mentioni: quantity 
g, $1; you pay postage, Satisfaction guarat | ¢: A. NORMAN, Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
( ( Toba Poo ( ( er anaget 
Mi Tenn j 
| AGENTS | 
Fruit 1 Sale Agents wanted Concord 
Minondin’ “| Duroc-Jersey SOWS 
0 Stor We 1 h verythir | 
0 fre partic ars. Your 19 
s Halste Chica | AND GILTS, bred for early spring far- 
r gg hctidea, Saati row. Priced at $50 to $100 each for 
, Wonderfully profitable La Derma quick sale. Come or write. 
( I) RI St. Loui | 
cor sue twmaae sais ce as ye | JORDAN DUROC FARMS 
t is verything Jobbers, Desk M19 
608 So. Halsted, Chicag McCULLERS, N. C. 








Guaranteed Amoskeag 






Men, here's a value you can not afford to miss—these S 


Every shirt cut extra full and roomy, 
y shirting 


low price we ask. 
The strongest chambray 


nforced 





j while the stock lasts. 





genuine Amos keag Chambray 

— particul the triple stitching and strong, extra re 

no money. Shirts will be shipped at our risk and for your 

$3 Value $5 AG 
Ce 
Both Shirts /<r Only, 

ent supply lasts. Hurry, men, or you may be too late to 

share in this great bargain! Send in your order now while 
ORDER NOW-SEND NO MONEY! 

Just your name, address and size is all we want 


d five buttons; sizes 14 to 17 
approval 
Marv velous Bargain! Price good on Ja while pres- 
they last. 
When shirts arrive pay only $1.59, plus a few cents post- 


age gg back if mot satisfied. You risk absolutely 
nothing. First come, first served! 

SHIRLEY SHIRT COMPANY. 
orPrT. ERRYVILLE. N.C 





~ Sensational Bargain! 


GHAMBRAY SHIRT SALE 


SHIRLEY SHIRTS—at the 





seams 


Order early, but 






‘$Ana 







of extra best grade heavy, 
ade—one that has lasting wear. 


Have large, deep pockets 


\ 
































































OU can make money feeding cottonseed meal. 

Beef and butterfat can be produced at less cost 

than when only grain concentrates are fed, 

for cottonseed meal is more than twice as rich 
in protein as bran, oats or middlings. 


In feeding dairy cattle, the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station states, that substituting one pound 
of cottonseed meal for two pounds of bran increased 
the average daily butterfat production. 


In feeding beef cattle, Dr. F. B. Morrison, the 
world’s best known feed authority, says, “Every 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal correctly fed is worth 
250 to 300 pounds of corn—a fact that many of the 
corn-belt meat producers do not yet realize. Many 
of them are not using enough oil meal or cottonseed 
meal in their cattle operations. They are losing 
money by failing to do this.” 


Cottonseed meal stimulates the appetite—causing 
animals to gain faster. It supplies the phosphorus 
that livestock must have. 


85° Worth of Fertilizer with 
$1 Worth of feed 


At average fertilizer prices, the manure from a ton 
of cottonseed meal is worth $25. The manure from 
a ton of oats is worth only $7.88 and from corn, $6.83. 
Not only does cottonseed meal supply protein at less 
cost, but it provides manure four times as rich. You 
get about 85c worth of fertilizer with each dollar’s 
worth of feed. 


FREE—Feed Formulas that Save 


We will send you without cost formulas for 
mixing cottonseed meal with your many home-grown 
feeds—tell how to make balanced rations for dairy 
and beef cattle, horses and mules. These rations 
give far better results than you can secure from feed- 
ing grain and hay alone. Write now for facts about 
the world’s best concentrated protein stock feed and 
how to mix it correctly—how to reduce feed bills. 


Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 
910 Palmetto Bldg. Columbia, S. C. 











THE BIG QUESTION 
“You must be growing tired of me,” said 
Mr. Newlywed. “You never call m@ ‘dear’ 


is other men’s wives do.” 
“Do they?” she demanded. 


HIS OWN FAULT 

An attorney was delivering a Fourth of 
July address. He had held forth prosily for 
nearly an hour, apparently without getting 
inywhere At length he stopped, and then 
n impressive tones: “I pause to ask myself 
a question.” 

A voice from the back of the hall shouted: 
“Better not. You'll only get a fool answer.’ 


ACUTE 
Two students on a train were telling about 
their ability to see and hear. The one says: 
“Do you see that barn over there on the 
horizon?” 
at 
“Can you see that fly walking around on 
the roof of that barn?” 
“No, but I can hear the shingles crack 
when he steps on them.” 


A CRUEL WORLD 


Mother,” said little Helen, “when I grow | 
up will I have a husband like papa?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” answered the mother 
“Mother,” continued Helen, after pausing 
r a moment, “When I grow up, if I don't 
marry, will I be an old maid like Aun 
Gertrude?’ 

Yes, I suppose epeated 

Mother,” after a r 1 i \ 
ird world for us mer 


“JUST CRITICISM” 
he following letter was ed by a small 


kly in the Middle West 


“T hereby offer my resignashun as su 
riber to your paper, it being a pamphlet o 
such small konsequence as not to benefit my 
family by taking it What you need in vour 
ete s branes and some one to russel up 
ews and rite edytorials on live topics N 
menshun has bin made in your shete of me 
utcherin a polen china hog veighis 309 
pounds or the gapes in the chickens out thi 
vay. You ignore the fact that I bot a bran 
new bob sled and that I traded my blin mul 
ind say nothin about Si Simpkins jersey 
calf breaking his two front legs fallin in a 


ell 2 important weddin chiverees ave 
een utterly ignored by your shete & a 3 
colum obitchuary notice write by me on the 
death of grandpa Henery was left out of your 
shete to say nothin of the alfabeticall pome 
beginnig “A is for And and also for Ark” 
writ by aunt Silbia. This is the reason why 
your shete is so unpopular here If you don't 
want edytorials from this place and ain't goin 
to put up no news in your shete, we don’t 
want sed shete 

I thank you 

Hank Smith Esq.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY—Copyright, 1926. by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc 
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| Tom ‘Low HE THU WID 
FARMIN'~--HE SAY HE 
WOULDN’ TELL ‘NOTHER 
MULE To “GIT UP” EF 
HE SoT DOWN IN HE 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Ef’n you don’ put on yo’ comp'ny man- 
ners ‘fo comp'ny come, hit’s too late 
den!!! 
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KeepMusterole 
on the bath-toom shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work, but was sticky and 
messy and burned and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place of the 
mustard plaster. 

Rub on this soothing ointment at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes to 
the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milderform for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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Even though you 
do not live one 
hundred miles 


from a railroad! 





A mother writes:— “We live 100 
miles from the railroad with only 
one doctor who is often away. 
When my baby had whooping 
cough we melted several Luden’s 
in hot water. It relieved the cough- 
ing and loosened his chest so he 
could breathe easily.” 

(Original letter on file) 
When children have coughs, colds, 
croup and similar afflictions of the 
nose, throat and chest, the exclusive 
Luden menthol blend brings quick 
relief. And there is nothingin Luden’s 
to upset children’s stomachs, 


In the yellow package—everywhere, 


LUDEN’S coven nnors 5 








MORE PROFIT 
from LESS LAND! 


The only reason any man moves from one 


| farming community to another is because he 


is convinced that he and his family will enjoy 


| better living conditions and more profit for 


his efforts. 


Florida has just awakened to her tremen- 
dous agricultural possibilities, and Lakeland, 


| the metropolis of Polk County, the richest 





county per capita in the United States, is im 
the heart of Florida’s leading farm section. 

Lakeland is a prosperous, modern city in 
every respect, surrounded by thousands of 
fertile productive acres. You can grow crops 
here every month in the year. Many farmers 
in this district get three and four crops 4 
year from the same land. In this way you can 
actually get more profit from less land—and 
live better. 

Lakeland Chamber of Commerce has 
a host of interesting farm facts. 
WRITE FOR THEM. 


wt Jakeland, 


Chamber of Commerce 
305 Orange St. Lakeland, Fla. 


euseecesecesess COUPON seeaseeessss**** 

Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, 

305 Orange Street, Lakeland, Florida. ; rect 
Please send me your latest Lakeland Poultry Fa 

and Figures. 





We will send a Reinforced STERLING razor on 30 day po 
H satisfactory, costs $250. If nx, costs nothing Fine Hoo uD. 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. WRI4 ALTIMORE- 











